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ABSTRACT 


THE  NEZ  PERCE  FLIGHT  TO  CANADA:  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  NEZ  PERCE-US 
CAVALRY  CONFLICTS:  APPLYING  HISTORICAL  LESSONS  LEARNED  TO 
MODERN  COUNTERINSURGENCY  AND  GLOBAL  WAR  ON  TERRORISM 
OPERATIONS,  by  MAJ  Scott  E.  Pfau,  81  pages. 


This  study  details  the  Nez  Perce’s  struggle  and  offers  a  historical  case  study  for 
unconventional  warfare.  This  study  proposes  to  answer  the  questions:  Why  did  the  US 
Army  fail  to  achieve  decisive  victory  over  the  Nez  Perce  in  1877;  and  What  lessons  can 
be  taken  from  this  historical  case  and  applied  to  today’s  wars.  Considering  the  history  of 
unconventional  warfare  in  the  United  States,  specifically  the  Indian  Wars,  it  is  vital  that 
the  modern  day  warrior  look  to  the  lessons  of  the  past,  specifically  the  1877  US  Cavalry 
pursuit  of  the  Nez  Perce.  Many  of  the  tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures  used  by  the 
modem  day  warriors  often  derive  from  lessons  learned  in  early  US  military 
confrontations,  such  as  the  Nez  Perce,  and  are  applicable  to  today’s  Global  War  on 
Terrorism  and  counterinsurgency  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  The  US  Cavalry’s 
clash  with  the  Nez  Perce  provides  an  excellent  case  study.  Their  battles  forced  the  Nez 
Perce  Indians  and  their  horses  to  flee  on  a  perilous  journey  that  sent  them  1,600-miles 
throughout  the  vast  Northwest  of  the  United  States.  The  Nez  Perce  skillfully  eluded  the 
US  Cavalry  through  means  of  deception,  flexibility,  and  guerilla  tactics.  Additionally,  the 
Nez  Perce  possessed  superior  mobility,  enjoyed  an  adaptive  logistics  system,  and 
demonstrated  battle  proven  leadership.  Conversely,  the  US  Anny  during  this  time  was  a 
relatively  small  force,  significantly  drawn  down  since  the  US  Civil  War.  Among  this 
Army  were  many  inexperienced  soldiers  who  lacked  proper  training,  and  older  officers 
who,  at  times,  struggled  with  the  physical  demands  associated  with  pursuing  and  fighting 
against  the  unorthodox  Nez  Perce  warriors.  These  soldiers  often  misunderstood  their 
enemy’s  culture,  their  will,  and  lacked  sound  procedures  for  man  hunting.  These 
misunderstandings  often  resulted  in  miscalculations  and  underestimations  that  greatly 
prolonged  their  ultimate  victory.  A  sound  study  of  the  many  US  cavalry  and  Nez  Perce 
engagements  enables  the  modern  day  warrior  with  the  necessary  tools  for  victory  in 
modem  combat. 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 

Often  it  serves  to  reflect  on  history  to  find  directions  for  the 
future. 1 

John  O.  Marsh  Jr.,  Interbranch  Relations 

In  order  to  maximize  their  effectiveness,  professional  military  leaders  must 
consolidate  all  they  have  learned,  experienced,  and  studied.  With  this  knowledge,  they 
must  formulate  basic  principles  and  processes  that  allow  them  to  accomplish  any 
assigned  task  or  mission.  Army  field  manuals  teach  that  leadership  is  achieved  through  a 
mastery  of  analyzing  the  art  and  science  of  the  problem.'  With  this  in  mind,  a  continuous 
study  of  the  fundamentals  in  the  art  and  science  of  military  history  benefits  is  crucial  to 
military  professionals  today.  The  study  of  military  history  provides  insights  and  reasons 
for  the  successes  and  failures  of  past  conflicts.  These  studies  provide  superb  lessons  for 
what  went  right,  what  went  wrong,  and  then  offer  methods  to  correct  the  problems  or 
sustain  the  successes. 

This  especially  holds  true  in  examining  unconventional  warfare  and  its  past 
episodes.  Unconventional  warfare  adds  the  unique  dimensions  of  personalities,  culture, 
and  internal  organizational  processes  to  the  usual  order  of  battle  factors  studied  in 
conventional  warfare,  which  include  composition,  disposition,  strength,  tactics,  training, 

-5 

logistics  support,  combat  effectiveness,  and  personalities.  Together,  these  elements  and 
their  historical  study  are  essential  for  success  on  today’s  battlefield. 

The  United  States  is  a  country  at  war;  engaged  in  a  conflict  that  continues  to 
change.  Today’s  enemy  is  unconventional,  or  “guerilla-like,”  and  no  longer  operates  in  a 
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set  pattern;  “Guerrilla  warfare  operates  with  small,  mobile  and  flexible  combat  groups 

called  cells,  without  a  front  line.  Guerrilla  warfare  is  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of 

asymmetric  warfare.”4  With  the  enemy  incorporating  guerilla  warfare  as  primary  tactic, 

the  US  military  may  never  have  the  opportunity  to  use  the  pre-detennined  templates  of 

the  past  dispositions  during  planning  and  conducting  war  operations  now  and  in  the 

future,  but  this  does  not  exempt  their  study.  In  today’s  contemporary  operational 

environment,  flexibility  and  innovation  are  keys  for  success,  and  to  aid  in  maximizing 

these  characteristics,  US  military  leaders  must  examine  their  military  past.  In  doing  so 

they  will  find  former  warriors  whose  successes  in  unconventional  warfare  were  based  on 

their  flexibility,  innovation,  and  a  special  understanding  of  their  enemy’s  culture. 

The  leaders  of  these  units  understand  their  missions,  they  know  the  demands  that 
would  be  required  and  select  the  best  men  available  for  their  units.  These  men 
were  highly  disciplined,  dedicated  and  truly  professionals  at  waging 
unconventional  warfare.  Bold  and  innovative,  their  rules  for  tactics  were  more 
often  than  not  based  upon  their  own  personal  experiences.  They  were  men  who 
knew  the  enemy  as  well  as  themselves  and  continually  did  the  unexpected.5 

This  holds  true  of  today’s  elite  warriors,  and  these  tried  and  true  qualities  will 

facilitate  success  for  today’s  unconventional  fight  and  the  ongoing  Global  War  on 

Terrorism  (GWOT).  One  key  historical  episode,  in  which  many  of  these  factors  are 

present,  is  the  US  military’s  conflict  with  its  Native  Americans.  Many  of  the  tactics, 

techniques,  and  procedures  taught  to  the  modern  day  warriors  come  from  lessons  learned 

in  these  early  confrontations  with  the  Native  Americans.  This  intriguing  fact  leads  to  the 

purpose  of  this  historical  study.  In  preparing  for  current,  counterinsurgency  and  GWOT 

operations,  most  notably  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  can  the  US  military  leam  valuable 

lessons  from  the  Nez  Perce-US  cavalry  conflicts  of  the  past? 
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The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  examine  lessons  learned  in  a  case  study  from  the 
historical  Nez  Perce-US  cavalry  conflict  most  notably  in  the  areas  of  logistics, 
transportation  and  leadership.  It  will  also  explore  the  aspects  of  will  of  the  people, 
culture-alliances  that  are  the  sources  of  strength,  power,  and  resistance  and  man  hunting 
with  respect  to  this  same  conflict,  and  the  overall  goal  will  be  to  apply  these  historical 
lessons  learned  to  today’s  ongoing  counterinsurgency  and  GWOT  operations  in  an  effort 
to  aid  modem  military  officers.  It  will  also  provide  beneficial  insight  into  logistics, 
discussed  in  chapter  2,  weapons  and  tactical  considerations  discussed  in  chapter  3,  and 
leadership,  discussed  in  chapter  4  (innovation,  flexibility,  culture,  and  others). 
Additionally,  this  study  will  provide  today’s  military  leaders  some  of  the  lessons  learned 
from  the  US  Cavalry  and  Nez  Perce  conflict  applicable  in  current  counterinsurgency  and 
GWOT  operations. 

The  Nez  Perce  played  a  pivotal  role  in  the  history  of  the  northwest.  The  Nez  Perce 
were  a  peaceful  Indian  nation  spread  from  Idaho  to  Northern  Washington.  The  tribe  had 
maintained  good  relations  with  the  whites  after  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition.  One  of 
the  members  of  the  Nez  Perce  tribe,  Young  Joseph  spent  much  of  his  early  childhood  at  a 
mission  the  Christian  missionaries  maintained.  In  1855,  Young  Joseph’s  father,  Old 
Joseph,  signed  a  treaty  with  the  US  that  allowed  his  people  to  retain  most  of  their 
traditional  lands.  In  1863,  the  US  government  negotiated  another  treaty  that  severely 
reduced  the  amount  of  land,  but  Old  Joseph  maintained  that  his  people  never  agreed  to 
this  second  treaty.  Thirteen  years  passed  in  relative  peace.  Then,  after  Young  Joseph 
assumed  his  role  as  Chief  in  1877,  a  showdown  occurred  over  the  second  non-treaty.  This 
clash  with  the  US  military  forced  over  800  Nez  Perce  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
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2,000  horses  to  flee,  which  sent  them  on  a  1,600-mile  journey  through  the  modem  states 
of  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Montana. 


Figure  1 .  Map  of  The  Nez  Perce  War  of  1 877 
Source :  Velma  Nieberding,  “The  Nez  Perce  in  the  Quapaw  Agency,  1878-1879.” 
Chronicles  of  Oklahoma  (Spring  1966):  34. 
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During  the  exodus,  the  Nez  Perce  displayed  incredible  skill  in  outmaneuvering 
and  out  battling  their  aggressors.  The  US  military  was  relentless  in  their  pursuit,  but  in  an 
incredible  feat  of  courage  and  skill  the  Nez  Perce  defeated,  eluded,  and  outdistanced  the 
troops  for  nearly  four  months.  The  journey  ended  near  the  Bear  Paw  Mountains  on  the 
Canadian  border  with  freedom  only  a  short  forty  miles  away.  After  a  devastating  five-day 
battle,  freezing  weather  conditions  with  no  food  or  blankets,  Chief  Joseph  surrendered  on 
5  October  1877.  Many  of  the  warriors  were  dead,  horses  were  lost,  and  most  of  the  Nez 
Perce  were  taken  prisoner  or  forced  into  exile.  Even  though  he  was  their  enemy.  Major 
General  O.O.  Howard,  leader  of  the  US  Cavalry,  was  impressed  with  the  skill  with 
which  the  Nez  Perce  fought,  especially  the  use  of  advance  and  rear  guard,  skirmish  lines, 
and  field  fortifications.  Despite  being  outnumbered,  outgunned,  and  burdened  with 
noncombatants,  the  Nez  Perce  repeatedly  prevailed  and  evaded  the  Army.  They  did  this 
even  as  they  withdrew  along  a  well-traveled  route  know  as  the  Lolo  Trail  and  into  the 
Bitterroot  Mountains  territory  of  Montana  before  exhaustion  finally  forced  them  to 
surrender.  Eventually,  the  US  government  allowed  some  members  of  the  Nez  Perce  tribe 
to  return  to  their  land,  but  they  forced  others  to  live  on  the  nearby  Colville  Indian 
Reservation  in  Washington  State.  There,  Chief  Joseph  remained  with  a  group  of  his 
people  and  did  what  he  could  to  encourage  and  preserve  his  tribe. 

This  study  proposes  to  answer  these  questions:  Why  did  the  US  Army  fail  to 
achieve  decisive  victory  over  the  Nez  Perce  in  1877?  and  What  lessons  can  be  taken  from 
this  historical  case  and  applied  to  today’s  wars.  Furthermore,  this  study  will  inspect  the 
logistics,  weapons,  tactical  considerations,  and  leadership  used  at  both  the  tactical  and 
operational  levels  and  attempts  to  provide  reasons  for  successes  and  failures  and  how 
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they  apply  to  modern  US  counterinsurgency  efforts.  The  success  of  the  Nez  Perce  against 

the  US  military  during  the  numerous  engagements  shocked  the  US  government  and 

demonstrated  how  poor  logistics,  leadership,  weapons,  and  ignorance  of  culture 

contributed  to  the  Army’s  failures  during  the  Nez  Perce  War.  Additionally,  this  campaign 

illustrated  how  effective  the  Indians  were  at  compensating  for  inferior  numbers  and 

firepower  by  using  deception,  flexibility,  and  guerrilla  tactics. 

Like  other  Indian  Wars  in  the  late  1800s,  the  Nez  Perce  War  involved  two  very 

different  groups  with  very  different  outlooks  on  land  rights,  civilian  authority, 

government  powers,  social  organization,  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  individuals  to 

society.  Because  of  the  many  similarities  with  today’s  fight,  it  is  an  excellent  case  study 

with  valuable  lessons  learned.  In  the  current  fight,  the  US  is  engaged  with  effective 

insurgents  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  who  compensate  for  their  inferior  numbers  and 

firepower  by  using  deception,  flexibility,  and  other  tactics.  In  contrast  the  insurgents  use 

cell  phones  for  command  and  control,  improvised  explosive  devices  (IEDs)  for  firepower 

and  effects,  and  the  Internet  as  a  recruiting  tool  and  effort  to  win  the  “will  of  the  people.” 

All  are  unique  forms  of  guerrilla  tactics  mingled  with  modern  technology,  and  although  it 

was  over  a  century  ago,  mimic  similar  Nez  Perce  innovation,  flexibility,  and  tactics. 

For  centuries,  the  Nez  Perce  had  lived  in  the  Northwest  as  a  strong,  wealthy,  and 

free;  yet  by  1876  they  were  fighting  for  their  very  survival.  Horace  Axtell,  the  Nez 

Perce’s  spiritual  leader  is  quoted  as  saying: 

They  really  didn’t  want  the  war;  they  were  just  trying  to  get  away.  But  still,  the 
government  and  the  soldiers,  they  wanted  to  put  them  where  they  thought  they 
belonged.  So  that  is  why  they  pursued  them  and  went  to  bring  ‘em  back,  and 
bring  ‘em  back  and  make  ‘em,  force  ‘em  to  be  something  else.6 
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It  is  rather  ironic  that  the  Nez  Perce  greeted  Lewis  and  Clark  with  open  arms  only 
to  find  out  seventy  years  later  that  they  were  going  to  battle  over  the  land  upon  which 
they  were  walking  with  the  same  people  they  welcomed.  These  eventual  battles  generate 
many  questions  and  provide  many  lessons  learned  for  modern  military  leaders. 

Question  1 :  Were  the  Nez  Perce  able  to  elude  and  achieve  temporary  victory  over 
the  US  cavalry  because  of  their  skills  in  unconventional  warfare,  logistics,  leadership,  or 
weapons  and  tactics  and  are  these  lessons  applicable  to  the  current  military  fight  in 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq?  Secondary  questions  include:  Did  the  US  Cavalry  understand  the 
importance  of  culture  and  did  they  possess  the  necessary  skills  for  effectively  dealing 
with  the  Nez  Perce?  The  caliber  of  soldier  that  fought  the  Indians  was  often  less  than 
stellar  due  to  an  inherent  cultural  problem  within  the  anny  of  this  era.  These  soldiers  had 
nothing  at  stake,  whereas  their  enemy  faced  losing  their  land  and  their  families.  US 
Cavalry  soldiers  also  suffered  from  low  morale  often  related  to  pay  problems,  lack  of 
civilian  education,  poor  military  training,  and  the  hardships  associated  with  soldiering  in 
the  Frontier  Army.  After  the  Civil  War,  the  US  government  often  failed  to  adequately 
fund  the  Army  during  the  Plains  Indian  wars.  This  lack  of  funding,  combined  with 
insufficient  manpower,  obsolete  equipment,  and  inadequate  training  impacted 
commanders’  abilities  to  deliver  overwhelming  force  against  hostile  Indians.  One 
example  was  the  Whitebird  Canyon  Battle  in  which  US  Regimental  Commander,  Captain 
David  Perry,  appeared  in  a  US  court  of  inquiry  to  explain  his  devastating  loss  to  the  Nez 
Perce.  He  blamed  the  loss  on  inadequate  training  and  insufficient  ammunition.  The  court 
accepted  his  testimony  as  factual  and  cleared  him  of  dereliction  during  his  command.7 
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This  paper  will  address  these  issues  by  examination  in  the  following  five  chapters. 
Chapter  1  introduces  the  purpose  of  the  thesis.  It  investigates  the  performance  of  the  US 
Cavalry  and  the  Nez  Perce  Indians  during  the  numerous  battles  that  eventually  forced  the 
Nez  Perce’s  flee  to  Canada.  This  chapter  postulates  the  link  between  the  lessons  learned 
from  the  US  Cavalry  and  Nez  Perce  conflict  and  their  application  to  today’s 
counterinsurgency  and  GWOT  operations.  This  chapter  also  poses  the  question:  “Why 
did  the  US  Army  fail  to  achieve  decisive  victory  over  the  Nez  Perce  in  1877?”  Moreover, 
this  chapter  presents  the  research  question,  “Were  the  Nez  Perce  able  to  elude  and  defeat 
the  US  cavalry  because  of  their  skills  in  unconventional  warfare,  logistics,  leadership,  or 
weapons?”  The  chapter  concludes  with  the  introduction  of  the  conditions  that  led  the  US 
to  war  with  Nez  Perce  and  the  conditions  of  their  1877  journey  from  their  homelands 
under  pursuit  from  the  US  Cavalry. 

Chapter  2  focuses  on  the  logistics  of  the  Nez  Perce  and  US  Cavalry  during  their 
conflict  and  includes  the  aspects  of  food  and  transportation.  The  Nez  Perce  seasonally 
migrated  throughout  their  territory  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  various  resources.  The 
US  cavalry,  on  the  other  hand,  used  domesticated  forms  of  food  for  sustainment.  This 
chapter  will  examine  logistics  on  both  sides.  It  will  discuss  the  availability  of 
transportation  methods  and  will  analyze  the  different  movement  options  for  food, 
supplies,  and  transportation  of  personnel  stressing  specifically  the  use  of  horses.  During 
this  time,  the  horse  provided  key  mobility  for  the  Nez  Perce  and  the  US  cavalry.  This 
chapter  will  discuss  the  history  of  uses  of  the  horse  in  battle,  types  of  horses  and  care 
needed.  Finally,  this  chapter  will  explore  the  contemporary  techniques  the  Special  Forces 
Operators  used  in  conjunction  with  their  allies.  It  will  discuss  training  for  the  modern  day 
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warrior  in  the  techniques  of  old  that  are  still  currently  used  in  the  area  of  responsibility, 
specifically  the  horse. 

Chapter  3  examines  weapons  and  tactics.  This  chapter  examines  the  numerous 
weapons  the  Nez  Perce  used  to  include  the  bow  and  arrow,  clubs  made  from  Buffalo 
bones  and  lances.  Furthermore,  it  addresses  the  Nez  Perce  and  US  cavalry’s  ability  to 
acquire  the  repeating  rifle.  The  chapter  also  discusses  weapons  of  choice  the  US  cavalry 
used  including  rifles,  lightweight  cannons,  and  pistols.  The  last  part  of  the  chapter 
addresses  specific  tactics  and  analyzes  the  techniques  and  procedures  both  sides  used. 
Additionally,  this  chapter  reviews  a  variety  of  published  works  on  the  weapons  and 
tactics  used  by  the  Nez  Perce  used  in  their  flight  to  Canada.  Finally,  lessons  learned  from 
the  aforementioned  weapons  and  tactics  chapter  are  analyzed  and  compared  to 
procedures  currently  constituted  and  instituted  in  the  current  counterinsurgency  and 
GWOT.  This  will  include  modern  day  procedures  used  for  man  hunting.  It  will  also 
include  successes  and  integration  of  interagency  and  intelligence  efforts. 

Paramount  to  understanding  the  Nez  Perce  campaign  is  the  analysis  in  chapter  4, 
which  focuses  on  leadership,  and  examines  the  will  of  the  people.  The  analysis  of  the 
specific  leaders  from  both  sides,  their  previous  experience,  their  leadership  ability,  and 
battle  command  philosophy  are  all  necessary  in  understanding  and  applying  these  lessons 
from  the  past  to  today’s  conflicts.  Evidence  suggests  that  General  O.  O.  Howard  and 
Chief  Joseph’s  peers  and  leaders  consider  both  to  be  respected  leaders.  Even  in  battle 
Howard  was  as  much  a  moral  crusader  as  a  warrior,  insisting  that  his  troops  attend  prayer 
and  temperance  meetings.  Leaders  from  both  sides  had  unique  points  of  view,  strengths, 
and  weaknesses.  This  chapter  will  also  discuss  battle  command  (the  exercise  of  command 
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in  operations  against  a  hostile,  thinking  enemy)  and  its  criteria  for  success.  What  was 
successful  and  if  not,  why  not?  Chief  Joseph,  leader  of  the  Nez  Perce,  surrendered  to 
General  Oliver  Howard,  bringing  to  an  end  his  four-month-long  circuitous  retreat.  Why  is 
this  a  remarkable  feat?  The  facts  show  that  Joseph  and  a  band  of  fewer  than  200  warriors, 
accompanied  by  nearly  600  women  and  children,  traveled  over  1,500  miles  of 
mountainous  terrain  all  the  while  eluding  or  defeating  their  enemy  before  a  force  of  500 
led  by  Colonel  Miles  finally  stopped  them.  Reduced  by  this  time  to  just  eighty-seven 
men,  Joseph  held  out  for  five  days  in  a  snowstonn,  and  arguably  surrenders  because  his 
people  had  no  food  or  blankets  and  would  soon  die  of  cold  and  starvation.  Did  leadership 
play  a  part  in  missed  opportunities  or  in  gaining  the  advantage?  The  will  of  the  people 
during  the  thirteen  battles  and  engagements  throughout  the  Nez  Perce  War  certainly  play 
a  key  factor.  Walter  Fleming,  a  leading  expert  on  Native  American  Indians,  offers 
information  for  analysis.  Other  sources  such  as  memoirs,  interviews,  and  specially 
selected  articles  will  be  reviewed  and  integrated,  including  the  extensive  work  of  James 
Merrell,  one  of  the  finest  scholars  and  professors  of  history  at  Ohio  State  University. 
Another  great  source  analyzed  in  this  study  is  by  George  T.  Denison  in  1877.  Denison 
gives  great  insight  to  the  cavalry  and  lessons  learned.  These  aforementioned  sources 
bring  to  light  the  many  different  views  through  a  plethora  of  available  mediums.  Finally, 
this  chapter  will  focus  on  the  economic  and  social  conditions  that  existed  during  this  time 
and  the  political  ramification  of  the  movement  of  Native  American  Indians  to 
reservations. 

Chapters  4  and  5  will  examine  lessons  learned  from  the  Nez  Perce  and  how  they 
apply  to  today’s  combat  scenarios.  By  examining  the  logistics,  weapons,  tactics, 
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leadership,  interlacing  the  culture,  will  of  the  people,  man-hunting  procedures  of  the 
Native  American  Indian,  and  by  focusing  on  the  Nez  Perce  as  one  of  the  last  holdouts 
who  stood  in  the  way  of  US  western  expansion,  one  can  develop  a  greater  understanding 
about  why  the  Anny  often  failed  to  accomplish  its  mission  to  defeat  hostile  Indians.  Even 
the  unsympathetic  General  William  T.  Shennan  considered  the  Nez  Perce  trek  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  military  retreats  in  American  history.  This  chapter  will  focus  on  the  modern 
lessons  learned  and  instituted  on  the  GWOT  and  counterinsurgency. 

Examining  past  battles,  engagements,  and  campaigns  such  as  the  Nez  Perce  can 
aid  in  future  wars  and  in  current  US  fight.  Many  of  the  same  tactics  the  US  cavalry  faced 
continue  to  plague  the  US  in  its  unconventional  fight  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  These 
include  raid,  feints,  ambushes,  and  the  use  of  natural  resources.  In  the  ongoing  GWOT 
and  in  extended  operations  in  Iraq,  the  US  must  use  every  available  source  of  study  and 
historical  lessons  in  search  of  ways  to  better  its  chances  for  success.  The  Nez  Perce 
conflict  provides  many  suggestions  regarding  today’s  fight  that  will  help  modem  leaders 
in  mission  accomplishment. 

The  surrender  speech  of  Chief  Joseph  has  become  perhaps  the  most  famous 
statement  in  American  Indian  history: 

I  am  tired  of  fighting.  Our  chiefs  are  killed.  .  .  .  The  old  men  are  all  killed.  ...  It  is 
cold  and  we  have  no  blankets.  The  little  children  are  freezing  to  death.  My  people, 
some  of  them,  have  run  away  to  the  hills  and  have  no  blankets,  no  food;  no  one 
knows  where  they  are,  perhaps  freezing  to  death.  I  want  time  to  look  for  my 
children  and  see  how  many  of  them  I  can  find.  Maybe  I  shall  find  them  among  the 
dead.  Hear  me,  my  chiefs,  I  am  tired;  my  heart  is  sick  and  sad.  From  where  the 
sun  now  stands,  I  will  fight  no  more  forever. 8 

This  speech  came  at  the  conclusion  of  a  remarkable  effort  by  the  Nez  Perce  to  escape  to 

Canada  in  1877.  They  had  traveled  a  circuitous  route  of  about  1,500  miles  and  had  nearly 
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reached  their  destination  before  surrendering  just  south  of  the  Canadian  border.  They 
were  a  fonnidable  foe  and  their  pursuit  stretched  the  US  Cavalry  to  its  limits.  Today’s 
military  can  leam  from  these  episodes  and  apply  lessons  learned  to  its  counterinsurgent 
and  GWOT  battles  today. 

As  previously  stated,  chapter  2,  will  examine  the  logistics  of  the  Nez  Perce  and 
US  Cavalry  during  their  conflict  and  includes  the  aspects  of  food  and  transportation.  It 
will  compare  and  contrast  the  two,  very  different  approaches  that  each  side  had  towards 
logistics  and  provide  potential  lessons  learned  from  the  positive  and  negative  viewpoints. 
Within  the  construct  of  logistics  lies,  the  availability  of  transportation  methods,  and  in 
chapter  2  the  analysis  will  detail  the  different  movement  options  for  food,  supplies,  and 
transportation  of  personnel  stressing  specifically  the  use  of  horses.  Relating  this  to 
modem  warfare,  this  chapter  will  also  explore  the  contemporary  techniques  the  Special 
Forces  operators  used  in  conjunction  with  their  allies,  and  it  will  discuss  training  for  the 
modem  day  warrior  in  old  techniques  still  currently  used  in  the  area  of  responsibility. 
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CHAPTER  2 


LOGISTICS 

Battlefields  of  today  are  fast-paced  and  non-linear.  They  challenge  every  aspect  of 
commanders  and  their  prosecution  of  the  mission  at  hand.  To  support  operations  in  this 
environment,  commanders  need  unique  logistical  systems,  systems  that  are  flexible, 
adaptable,  and  relevant.  Contemporary  mission  sets  are  dynamic  and  unpredictable,  and 
to  combat  this,  commanders  and  their  logisticians  must  constantly  modify  and  adjust  to 
be  successful.  Logistics  has  been  a  combat  multiplier  for  centuries.  From  Napoleon, 
renowned  for  his  logistical  skills  and  considered  the  father  of  logistics,  to  modern,  well- 
known  successful  generals,  effective  use  of  logistics  proved  invaluable  in  their  combat 
victories.  As  recent  as  April  2006,  18th  Airborne  Corps  Commander,  Lieutenant  General 
John  Vines,  in  a  lecture  to  Command  and  General  Staff  student  body  stated,  “A  lack  of 
knowledge  on  logistics  will  kill  soldiers.”1  Is  their  any  doubt  of  the  importance  of 
logistics  on  the  battlefield?  Certainly  not,  and  the  same  aspects  discussed  here  held  true 
during  the  US  Cavalry  and  Nez  Perce  campaign. 

During  the  Nez  Perce  campaign,  logistics,  mainly  food  and  transportation  played 
an  important  part  in  the  success  of  the  Nez  Perce  and  the  failure  of  the  US  Cavalry.  The 
Nez  Perce  seasonally  migrated  on  foot  and  horseback  throughout  their  territory  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  various  resources.  On  the  other  hand,  the  US  cavalry  used 
domesticated  forms  of  food  for  sustainment  and  well  trained,  but  high  maintenance, 
horses  and  mules  for  transportation. 

In  the  late  1800s,  mobility  equaled  success.  The  Nez  Perce  were  excellent 


horsemen  and  skilled  in  the  art  of  warfare.  In  their  pursuit,  the  US  cavalry  lacked  specific 
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knowledge  of  the  Nez  Perce  strengths  and  did  not  examine  their  “roots”  and  lacked  an 
understanding  of  the  cultural  aspects  of  their  enemy.  The  Nez  Perce  adhered  to  the  land 
and  maintained  a  great  respect  for  it.  They  possessed  their  own  unique  decision-making 
system,  basing  and  evolving  a  majority  of  their  decisions  around  the  family  and  the  needs 
of  the  village.  They  knew  the  mountains,  prairies,  and  canyons  for  miles  in  every 
direction.  Moving  freely  with  the  seasons,  they  enjoyed  a  rich  and  abundant  life.  One  of 
the  main  and  key  multipliers  to  their  logistical  shrewdness  was  their  long-time 
relationship  with  horses. 


Figure  2.  Nez  Perce  Warrior  on  Appaloosa  Horse 


Source :  Frank  Gilbert,  The  Indian  and  the  Horse  (Norman,  OK:  University  of  Oklahoma 
Press,  1955),  31. 
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This  association  dates  back  centuries  to  1541  when  Viceroy  Mendoza  of  Spain 
put  allied  Aztec  chieftains  on  horses  to  better  lead  their  tribesmen  in  the  Mixton  War  of 
Central  Mexico.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  time  that  horses  were  officially  given 
to  the  Indians,  but  from  their  early  entry  to  the  Indian  culture,  horses  were  integral.  A 
well-known  scene  was  that  of  Indians  seen  rubbing  themselves  with  horse  sweat,  so  that 
they  might  acquire  the  magic  of  the  “big  dog.”2  As  horses  were  so  important,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  continue  discussing  their  historical  relationship  with  Native  Americans. 

The  early  relationship  between  Native  Americans  and  horses  was  not  always 
mutually  beneficial.  Indians,  especially  the  Apaches,  acquired  a  taste  for  roasted 
horsemeat.  After  1680,  the  Pueblo  Indians  forced  the  Spanish  out  of  New  Mexico.  As  a 
result,  the  Spanish  left  behind  many  horses.  The  Pueblo  learned  to  ride  well  but  did  not 
live  by  the  horse.  They  mainly  valued  the  horse  as  food  and  as  an  item  to  trade  with  the 
Plains  Indians  for  jerked  buffalo  meat  and  robes.  In  the  1700s,  the  horse  developed  its 
logistical  notoriety  and  greatly  enhanced  mobility  for  its  users.  The  Nez  Perce  evolved 
into  one  of  the  leading  tribes  with  respect  to  its  relationship  with  the  horse,  and  became 
greatly  renowned  for  their  large  herds  and  selective  breeding  practices.  Horses  and 
horsemanship  gradually  spread  from  tribe  to  tribe  until  the  Plains  Indians  became  the 
great  mounted  buffalo  hunters  of  the  American  West.  The  alliance  of  the  American 
Indians  and  the  Spanish  horse  gave  the  Indians  great  mobility  and  changed  their  way  of 
life.  Tribes  with  horses  were  dominant  over  other  tribes  who  relied  on  moving  camp  by 
foot. 

In  many  tribes,  horses  were  a  measure  of  wealth.  Therefore,  horses  were  often  the 
cause,  as  well  as  the  means,  of  waging  war  between  tribes.  The  Indians’  own  pictographs 
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often  featured  their  most  prized  possession  and  companion— the  horse.  Few  tribes  could 
rival  the  Nez  Perce  Indians  in  the  art  of  selective  breeding.  The  Nez  Perce  inhabited  the 
mountainous  plateau  region  at  the  intersection  of  what  are  now  the  states  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Idaho.  Here,  near  the  Palouse  River,  the  steep  mountains  and  box 
canyons  provided  natural  enclosures  in  which  the  Nez  Perce  could  contain  or  separate 
horses  for  selective  breeding.  The  trademark  of  the  Nez  Perce  horses  was  their  spots. 
These  horses,  named  Appaloosas  after  the  river  near  which  they  were  bred,  were 
renowned  among  western  Indians  for  their  speed  and  endurance.4 

For  the  Nez  Perce,  horses  provided  a  great  logistical  advantage.  Their  care 
required  minimal  effort,  and  the  Nez  Perce  horses  simply  ate  grass  and  other  plants  from 
the  plains.  They  drank  water  from  seeps,  springs,  streams,  or  lakes  and  were  very  self- 
sufficient.  Adult  horses  eat  about  twenty  pounds  of  plant  food  each  day.  The  Nez  Perce 
horses  were  free  pastured,  as  a  result,  the  horses  resided  in  their  natural  state,  requiring 
little  maintenance.  For  example,  the  wear  and  tear  of  their  hooves  was  equivalent  to  their 
growth,  which  kept  the  Nez  Perce  from  having  to  shod  their  horses. 

In  comparison,  the  US  Cavalry  horses  required  more  care  and  daily  maintenance. 
They  were  not  free  pastured  resulting  in  a  more  aggressive,  regimented  feeding  plan,  and 
requiring  constant  horseshoeing  and  other  costly  and  time-consuming  care.4  The  US 
Cavalry  did  not  use  horses  as  frequently  as  the  Nez  Perce,  this  led  to  significant  time  in 
stalls.  Long  hours  in  a  stall  required  an  anti-natural  tension  in  their  legs  and  feet,  causing 
an  unusual  wear  of  the  hooves.  In  active  campaigns,  the  US  Cavalry  horse  was  saddled 
an  average  of  about  fifteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  Their  feed  was 
nominally  ten  pounds  of  grain  per  day,  but  in  reality,  they  averaged  about  eight  pounds  of 
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grain.  They  had  no  hay  and  the  only  other  feed  was  available  from  the  land  during 
tactical  halts.  The  usual  water  provided  to  US  Cavalry  horses  was  brook  water  that  was 
so  muddy  by  the  passage  of  the  column  that  it  appeared  as  the  color  of  chocolate.  Many 
of  the  US  Cavalry  soldiers  knew  that  they  were  not  treating  their  horses,  as  they  should, 
as  true  force  multipliers  and  part  of  the  actual  US  Cavalry.  Private  Charles  Adams  of  the 
17th  PA  Volunteer  Cavalry  Company  E  stated:  “Of  course,  sore  backs  are  our  greatest 
trouble.  Backs  soon  get  feverish  under  the  saddle  and  the  first  day’s  march  swells  them; 
after  that  day-by-day  the  trouble  grows.  No  care  can  stop  it.  Every  night  after  a  march,  no 
matter  how  late  it  may  be,  or  tired,  or  hungry  I  am  if  permission  is  given  to  unsaddle,  I 
examine  all  the  horses’  backs  myself  and  see  that  everything  is  done  for  them  that  can  be 
done.”6  It  is  clear  to  see  the  difference  in  the  relationships  of  the  US  Cavalry  and  horses 
versus  that  of  the  Nez  Perce.  The  Nez  Perce  horses  were  part  of  their  culture  in  every 
aspect,  whereas  the  US  Cavalry  viewed  horses  as  an  unintegrated  tool. 

As  a  key  logistical  pillar,  the  horse’s  role  in  the  Plains  Indians  battles  was 
noteworthy.  These  battles  started  when  the  peaceful  life  of  the  Nez  Perce  ended  due  to 
settlers  and  miners  intruding  on  their  lands.  To  resolve  these  land  disputes,  treaties  were 
made  but  were  soon  broken.  The  conflicts  continued  until  Chief  Joseph  and  the  Nez 
Perce  were  defeated  as  they  fought  on  the  run  with  3,000  horses  on  a  1,600-mile 
evacuation  to  Canada  in  1877.  All  along  the  way,  the  Indians  fought  off  pursuing  US 
Cavalry  forces.  In  one  battle  alone,  the  Indians  lost  900  of  their  spotted  horses.  Just  below 
the  Canadian  border,  Chief  Joseph  surrendered  to  the  cavalry  as  he  heroically  declared,  “I 
will  fight  no  more  forever.”7  His  remaining  tribe,  decimated,  wounded,  and  starving,  was 
exiled  to  Oklahoma,  and  Chief  Joseph  was  imprisoned  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  but  the  US 
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cavalry  dispersed  the  remaining  1,100  horses.  The  purity  and  survival  of  the  Appaloosa 
was  threatened  until  the  breed  was  revived  in  the  1900s. 

The  US  Army  underwent  somewhat  of  an  institutional  evaluation  of  its  Cavalry’s 
four-month-long  pursuit  of  the  Nez  Perce  and  associated  sub  par  perfonnance.  An 
investigation  of  current  field  techniques  afforded  an  important  insight  into  the  workings 
of  field  commands  during  the  Nez  Perce  and,  presumably,  other  period  Indian  campaigns. 
Many  leaders  believed  that  the  cavalry’s  performance,  as  manifested  particularly  at  White 
Bird  Canyon,  but  also  at  Looking  Glass’s  camp,  Clearwater,  Weippe,  and  Camas 
Meadows,  was  below  standard.  At  the  request  of  high-ranking  officials,  the  investigation 
decided  to  solicit  infonnation  from  the  many  Cavalry  officers  regarding  field  operations. 
Among  the  recommendations  for  improvement  were: 

Our  Cavalry  soldiers  have  been  obliged  to  work  as  laborers,  and  have  not .  .  .  been 

drilled  enough.  ...  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Cavalry  soldier  has  a  double 

part  to  perfonn,  namely:  to  care  for  and  manage  his  horse,  and  besides  to  acquire 

8 

even  more  skill  with  his  arms  than  the  Infantry  man. 

1 .  Establishment  of  a  cavalry  school  to  provide  more  drill  for  both  horses  and 
soldiers; 

2.  Increased  drill  with  arms,  including  firing  with  blanks  to  keep  the  animals  from 
bolting,  and  target  practice  from  horseback; 

3.  Arming  the  troops  with  Springfield  rifles  or  with  carbines  with  lengthened 

barrels; 

4.  Improved  training  in  skirmishing  from  horseback; 

5.  Development  of  improved  proficiency  with  the  saber  (“in  drill,  if  not  in 
campaign”)  to  increase  soldiers’  confidence  and  agility; 

6.  Relinquishment  of  the  revolver  for  combat  in  favor  of  the  long  ann; 

7.  Increased  practice  in  swimming  cavalry  horses  across  rivers  (“at  Salmon  river, 
[some]  .  .  .  had  to  be  towed  over  by  boats  two  and  four  at  a  time”);  and 
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8.  Implementation  of  a  system  of  reward  and  recognition  for  the  cavalry  soldier 
(who  has  “more  to  do  in  the  way  of  preparation  and  subsequent  work  than  the  Infantry 
soldier”),  including  increased  compensation.9 

Beyond  improved  training  in  marksmanship,  the  US  Cavalry  implemented  very 

few  of  these  recommendations.  The  US  Army  opted  to  continue  its  overall  sluggish  and 
reactive  performance  throughout  the  remaining  years  of  the  Indian  wars. 10 

In  addition  to  the  horse  as  a  key  logistical  piece  of  the  Nez  Perce,  US  Cavalry 
conflict  (with  the  Nez  Perce  truly  gaining  an  advantage),  food  and  sustenance  became  a 
significant  logistical  player  and  critical  vulnerability.  The  Nez  Perce  were  masters  of 
living  off  the  land  and  acquiring  food  in  a  variety  of  efficient  and  effective  means.  As  a 
tribe,  they  seasonally  migrated  throughout  their  territory  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
various  resources.  They  took  advantage  of,  and  were  professionals  at,  acquiring  salmon 
and  other  fish,  mountain  goats  and  sheep,  bear,  moose,  elk,  deer,  small  game,  and  birds. 
They  fed  from  aboriginal  food  plants  that  included  camas  bulbs,  bitterroot,  bark,  pine 
nuts,  moss,  sunflower  seeds,  wild  carrots,  wild  onions,  and  several  varieties  of  berries. 
Expeditions  acquired  resources  to  what  are  now  southern  Idaho,  eastern  Oregon,  and 
Washington,  down  the  Columbia  River,  and  even  into  the  northern  Great  Plains  for 
buffalo.11 

The  US  cavalry,  on  the  other  hand,  was  much  less  self-sufficient  and  required  a 
large  logistical  footprint  to  draw  from  for  food.  They  frequently  herded  beef  cattle  and 
took  these  herds  with  them.  Not  all  soldiers  were  thrilled  with  this  constant  diet.  “Today 
some  beef  cattle  arrived  to  serve  as  food  for  us  all,  poor  things.”  “  When  the  US  Cavalry 
would  set  up  a  base  camp  from  which  they  based  to  do  patrols,  they  would  base  their 
food  sources  from  these  as  well.  During  these  times,  they  added  to  their  beef  diet  with 
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interesting  supplements  such  as  hardtack.  Hardtack  was  a  type  of  biscuit  perforated  with 
holes.  It  had  a  long  shelf  life  and  many  soldiers  used  it  as  a  replacement  for  bread.  This 
was  a  less  than  effective  food  source,  because  it  molded  easily  and  it  was  extremely  hard. 
In  order  to  eat  it,  “you  had  to  bust  it  up  with  your  rifle  butt  or  a  handy  rock;  put  it  in  your 
mouth  and  leave  it  there  until  it  became  softer.”13  The  US  Cavalry  also  ate  beans  and 
rice,  dried  meat  and  salted  bacon,  dried  fruit,  crackers,  and  hard  dried  bread,  but  all 
soldiers  had  to  carry  this.  Compared  to  the  Nez  Perce,  this  was  cumbersome  and 
ineffective.  Ironically,  the  US  Cavalry  and  its  many  wagon  trains  even  traded  with 
Indians  for  salmon  and  vegetables.  They  saw  the  advantages  of  living  from  the  land  both 
from  a  quality  of  food  perspective  and  from  an  ease  of  logistics  standpoint. 

From  a  logistical  perspective,  the  Nez  Perce  were  very  adaptable,  flexible,  and 
practiced  the  most  efficient  and  effective  methods  when  it  came  to  transportation  and 
food.  Because  of  this,  the  Nez  Perce  were  more  mobile  and  had  fewer  issues  with  the  care 
of  their  horses  (feed,  shoeing,  and  others).  Additionally,  by  eating  off  the  land  they  were 
more  flexible,  adaptable,  and  self-sufficient.  Their  footprint  was  smaller;  all  of  these 
aspects  helped  them  develop  into  a  lean,  successful  fighting  organization. 

As  it  relates  to  the  modem  US  Military,  there  are  many  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
the  Nez  Perce  campaign.  The  Nez  Perce  were  adaptable  and  flexible  in  their  logistics,  and 
the  US  Military  should  apply  these  principles  during  its  current  involvement  in  the 
GWOT.  This  especially  applies  to  transportation  and  food.  The  logistical  systems 
currently  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  are  superb.  With  the  use  of  contractors  for  logistical 
support,  this  allows  the  US  military  to  focus  on  warfighting.  In  a  unique  historical 
parallel,  US  Special  Forces  soldiers  are  adapting  the  Nez  Perce  specialty  of  the  cultural 
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use  of  horses.  There  are  many  famous  pictures  of  these  warriors  on  horseback  in  the 
Afghani  Mountains,  but  even  today,  there  are  Special  Forces  operators  at  the  Command 
and  General  Staff  College  learning  how  to  ride  and  pack  military  equipment  and  weapons 
on  horses. 

This  positive  progress  has  not  always  been  the  case.  Early  in  Operation  Enduring 
Freedom,  the  American  military,  equipped  with  the  most  technically  advanced  weapon 
systems,  lacked  the  skill  with  horses,  which  caused  them  ridicule  from  their  Afghan 
counterparts.  Unique,  adaptable,  and  flexible  logistics,  in  this  case  knowledge  of  horses 
and  mules,  would  have  given  them  instant  credibility  with  the  locals.  This  shortfall  was 
both  a  logistical  and  lack  of  cultural  understanding  of  the  Afghanis.  Eventually,  the  two 
cultures  working  together,  the  high-technology  Western  civilization  working 
symbiotically  with  ancient  Eastern  culture;  synergized  toward  a  common  goal.  In  future 
campaigns,  the  US  military  should  prepare  logistically  for  any  scenario  and  in  many 
cases,  change  their  culture  and  to  adapt  new  (or  old)  technologies,  or  even  intermingle 
old  technologies  with  the  new. 

All  the  while  the  US  military  must  have  an  adaptive  mindset  to  the  culture  and 
flexible  philosophy  toward  war  fighting.  The  insurgents  and  terrorists  in  today’s  GWOT 
are  often  similar  to  the  Nez  Perce  of  old.  They  take  advantage  of  the  local  lay  of  the  land. 
They  use  local  transportation,  in  this  case  indigenous  vehicles,  versus  the  horses  of  old, 
but  the  parallels  are  evident.  Today’s  terrorist  feed  off  of  the  local  population  similar  to 
how  the  Nez  Perce  fed  from  the  land.  The  similarities  could  go  on  and  on,  but  the  key 
point  to  focus  on  is  how  the  US  military  must  NOT  be  like  the  US  Cavalry  of  old  in 
pursuit  of  the  Nez  Perce.  The  current  US  military  must  not  bog  themselves  down  with 
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burdensome  logistics.  They  must  find  ways  to  also  “feed  off  of  the  land.”  If  this  is  not 
feasible,  they  must  look  for  ways  to  at  least  break  the  enemies’  logistical  ties  and 
effectiveness.  This  is  not  an  easy  task,  but  from  history’s  lessons,  one  knows  that  as  long 
as  the  Nez  Perce  could  move  with  horses  and  self-sustain  themselves,  they  were 
successful.  Today’s  US  military  must  make  combating  these  principles  a  top  priority  in 
its  fight  against  today’s  enemy. 

In  addition  to  these  logistical  lessons  learned,  there  are  other  areas  such  as  the  key 
mix  of  weapons  and  tactics.  The  next  chapter  will  examine  this  in  depth  and  include  a 
look  at  the  numerous  weapons  and  advances  in  firepower  of  the  Nez  Perce  and  US 
Cavalry.  It  will  also  address  specific  tactics  and  analyzes  the  tactics,  techniques  and 
procedures  both  sides  used  and  propose  lessons  learned  and  how  they  might  apply  to  the 
current  counterinsurgency  and  GWOT. 
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CHAPTER  3 


WEAPONS 


I  do  not  believe  that  Indians  .  .  .  people  who  for  the  most 
part  speak  no  English,  live  in  squalor  and  degradation,  make  little 
progress  from  year  to  year,  who  are  a  perpetual  source  of  expense 
to  the  government  and  a  constant  menace  to  thousands  of  their 
white  neighbors,  a  hindrance  to  civilization  and  a  clog  on  our 
progress  have  any  right  to  forcibly  keep  their  children  out  of 
school  to  grow  up  like  themselves,  a  race  of  barbarians  and  semi¬ 
savages. 


Thomas  Jefferson  Morgan, 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Appointed  in  1889, 

Oklahoma  State  Library 1 

Treat  all  men  alike.  Give  them  all  the  same  law.  Give  them 
all  an  even  chance  to  live  and  grow  All  men  were  made  by  the 
same  Great  Spirit  Chief. 

They  are  all  brothers.  .  .  . 

Chief  Joseph,  Speaking  in  Washington  DC 

on  14  January  1879 

Throughout  war’s  the  history  of  weapons  and  tactics  have  been  integral  to  victory. 
Today,  in  pondering  the  weapons  of  modern  war,  the  M4,  9-millimeter  handgun  or  the 
M240D  machine  gun  come  to  mind.  Along  with  these  common  weapons,  technological 
advances  have  flooded  the  battlefield  with  an  amazing  array  of  weapons  such  as 
unmanned  aerial  systems,  over  the  horizon  communications  and  unmatched  air  power. 
Technological  advances  bring  certain  advantages  to  countries  such  as  the  US  and  its 
allies.  In  contrast,  its  current  enemies  (for  example  insurgents  and  terrorists)  use  simple, 
less  complicated,  but  equally  effective  tools  in  their  fight.  IEDs,  rocket  propelled 
grenades,  and  simple  cell  phones  for  networking  and  recruiting  efforts  build  the  backbone 
for  today’s  terrorist  cache.  They  have  proven  that  their  weapons  are  just  as  lethal  and 
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effective  as  the  United  States’.  It  is  important  to  note  and  emphasize  that  the  use  of  non- 
lethal  weapons  and  their  ability  to  influence  others  can  produce  desired  and  secondary 
and  third  order  effects.  Consider  that  Osama  Bin  Laden  stated  that  90  percent  of  A1 
Qaeda  efforts  are  spent  on  the  media  operations  and  influencing  the  masses."  With  this  as 
the  enemy’s  primary  will  and  intentions,  the  US  must  counter  such  enemy  capabilities. 
Whether  with  weapon  systems  or  through  the  use  of  information  operations,  the  way  to 
address  these  second  and  third  order  effects  lies  in  innovative  and  “out  of  the  box” 
concepts  that  leverage  the  US’s  superpower  strengths  to  combat  the  terrorists’  strengths. 
Sometimes  the  answer  lies  in  weaponry,  and  other  times,  in  well  thought  out  tactics.  In 
developing  these  weapons  and  tactics,  perhaps  history,  in  this  case  the  Nez  Perce  and  US 
Cavalry  conflict,  can  offer  lessons  learned  and  help  to  influence  modem  success  on  the 
battlefield. 

The  Nez  Perce  were  adaptive,  innovative,  and  skilled  warriors.  To  prepare  for 
conflict,  they  formed  war  parties.  They  incorporated  the  use  of  surprise  as  their  main 
weapon  and  used  the  principle  of  force  concentration.  In  the  face  of  superior  force,  retreat 
was  not  dishonorable.  Nez  Perce  warriors  also  made  every  attempt  to  remove  their 
wounded  from  the  field  of  battle  and  to  recover  their  dead.  Many  of  the  weapons  the  Nez 
Perce  used  included  the  simple  bow  and  arrow  and  clubs  made  from  Buffalo  bones  and 
lances.  “Lances  were  typically  44  inches  in  length,  and  were  primarily  designed  for 
hunting  bison.  In  the  hands  of  the  Dog  Soldiers,  lances  were  used  to  pierce  the  body 
straight  through.  On  horseback,  the  lance  could  go  through  several  people  standing  in  a 
row.”  Additionally,  the  Nez  Perce  attempted  to  incorporate  newer  technology  and  were 
able  to  obtain  the  Spencer  carbine,  one  of  the  most  popular  firearms  of  the  Civil  War,  by 
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trading  blankets,  buffalo  skins,  and  horses.  With  their  time -tested  bows,  arrows,  and 

clubs,  combined  with  their  new  rifles,  the  Nez  Perce  proved  a  formidable  foe.  An 

example  of  this  was  explained  by  Sergeant  McCarthy  as  he  describes  a  battle  technique 

the  Nez  Perce  used:  “When  a  warrior  wanted  to  fire,”  he  explained,  “he  rolled  off  the 

pony  to  the  ground,  took  deliberate  aim,  and  crawled  on  again— the  pony  remaining  quiet 

and  patient  during  the  firing,  lying  by  the  roadside.”  Man  and  beast  were  compatible  and 

together  they  made  a  splendid  fighting  unit.4  Another  observation  of  the  Nez  Perce: 

The  relative  calm  of  the  preceding  day  was  shattered  when  Looking  Glass  and 
more  than  one  hundred  warriors  arrived,  all  reportedly  armed  with  repeating 
rifles.  “We  were  lost  to  know  what  this  day  would  bring  forth,”  wrote  Buck.  He 
described  their  appearance  as  “formidable,”  while  at  the  same  time  “the  finest 
looking  tribe  of  Indians  I  have  ever  seen.”  A  man  passing  through  the  community 
found  it  full  of  Nez  Perce,  warriors,  buying  whatever  they  could  get,  provisions, 
clothing,  etc.,  and  ammunition,  of  which  I  believe  they  got  in  small  quantities.5 

The  US  Army  of  the  time  often  became  complacent  with  their  technological 

advances  especially  with  respect  to  conflicts  with  Native  Americans.  This  mindset 

changed,  however,  with  the  massacre  of  a  detachment  of  eighty  men  under  the  command 

of  Captain  William  J.  Fettennan  on  the  morning  of  21  December  1866.  This  Indian 

victory  convinced  the  Army  that  the  frontier  needed  better  arms.  In  1867,  Allin 

conversion  .50  caliber  Springfield  breech-loading  rifles  were  introduced  to  the  US 

Cavalry  and  sent  to  Fort  Phil  Keamy.  Point  of  fact  is  that  that  Fort  Phil  Kearney  consisted 

mainly  of  infantry  companies  but  only  one  was  cavalry.  It  did  not  take  long  for  these 

rifles  to  prove  their  worth.  Soon  thereafter,  a  company  of  40  men  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 

Kearny,  under  the  command  of  Captain  James  Powell,  was  attacked  by  a  massive  Sioux 

war  party,  exceeding  1,500  braves.  Powell,  with  an  enormous  amount  of  calm 

confidences,  ordered,  “Men,  find  a  place  in  the  wagon  boxes,  you’ll  have  to  fight  for  your 
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lives  today.”  These  defiant,  outnumbered  defenders  fired  at  will,  stopping  waves  of  war- 
painted  Indians  from  overwhelming  their  small  makeshift  fortress  of  overturned  wagons. 
The  Indians  finally  withdrew.  Sergeant  Sam  Gibson,  elated  after  the  “Wagonbox  Fight,” 
remarked:  “Thanks  to  GOD  and  LT.  GEN  Sherman,  we  were  armed  with  the  new 
weapon.”6  Another  staple  in  the  US  Cavalry’s  arsenal  is  the  aforementioned  Spencer 
carbine. 


Figure  3.  US  Cavalry  Soldier  with  Spencer  Carbine  Rifle 
Source :  Norm  Flayderman,  Flayderman ’s  Guide:  To  Antique  American  Firearm,  8th  ed. 
(Iowa,  WI:  Krause  Publications,  1998),  26. 


Although  not  issued  until  the  latter  part  of  1863,  it  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
firearms  of  the  Civil  War.  Its  distinguishing  feature  was  its  magazine  that  could  hold 
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seven  metallic  rim  fire  cartridges,  fed  to  the  breech  by  a  compressed  spring  in  the 
magazine.  The  magazine  was  loaded  through  the  butt  of  the  rifle.  When  the  trigger  guard 
was  lowered,  the  breechblock  dropped  down,  and  the  spent  cartridge  case  was  ejected.7 
This  weapon  embodied  a  huge  advantage;  however,  for  some  reason,  the  US  military  was 
reluctant  to  use  repeating  firearms.  General  Ripley  said  he  found  “the  weight  of  the  anns 

o 

with  the  loaded  magazine  objectionable  and  the  requirement  of  special  ammunition.”  He 
was  also  concerned  about  the  transportability  of  the  ammunition’s  on  horseback  and  the 
guns’  ability  to  withstand  battle  conditions.  He  did  not  feel  it  was  much  better  than 
current  breech-loading  rifles.  It  can  be  argued  that  the  Spencer  repeating  rifle  was  a 
revolutionary  military  weapon  and  one  of  the  greatest  force  multipliers  in  history.  Prior  to 
its  appearance  on  the  battlefield,  a  soldier  with  a  muzzle-loading  weapon  could  only  fire 
about  two  or  three  times  a  minute.  Even  a  breech-loading  single-shot  rifle  could  only  fire 
about  once  every  few  seconds.  With  the  lever-action  Spencer,  a  soldier  could  fire  about 
once  a  second  or  better.  In  one  of  the  first  battles  to  see  the  weapon  used,  at  Hoovers  Gap 
on  24  June  1863,  the  Confederate  officers  thought  that  fresh  troops  were  reinforcing 
Union  soldiers.  Such  was  the  volume  of  their  fire.9  In  June  of  1863,  however,  General 
Ripley  ordered  about  250  Henry  rifles. 10  Although  it  was  a  better  mechanical  design  than 
its  rival,  the  Spencer  Rifle,  the  Union  Army  during  the  Civil  War,  did  not  choose  the 
Henry  Repeater  because  it  was  not  as  rugged.  However,  the  Henry  was  very  popular  with 
those  familiar  with  it,  and  many  soldiers  bought  one  out  of  their  own  pocket. 11 

A  famous  incident  involving  the  Henry  involved  a  single  man,  James  Wilson, 
who  killed  seven  men  that  attacked  his  house  using  only  eight  shots.  His  ability  to  fire  in 
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rapid  succession  without  having  to  remove  the  weapon  from  his  shoulder  overwhelmed 

12 

the  numerically  superior  enemy. 

In  addition  to  rifles,  artillery  also  played  an  important  part  in  the  military 
campaigns  against  Native  Americans.  Perhaps  the  best-known  artillery  gun  on  the 
frontier  was  the  12-pounder  mountain  howitzer  Model  of  1835.  This  small  gun  was 
designed  to  be  packed  on  or  drawn  by  horses  and  mules.  It  was  well  liked  by  the  troops 
due  to  this  portability.  The  little  gun  saw  wide  use  through  the  late  1870s  when  it  was 
replaced  by  the  Hotchkiss  1.65”  mountain  gun.  The  Hotchkiss  gun,  both  lighter  and 
having  three  times  the  range  of  the  old  12-pounder,  was  introduced  in  the  Nez  Perce  War 
of  1877.  It  quickly  became  popular  with  the  men,  seeing  use  in  actions  against  the  Sioux 
as  well.  “Artillery  played  an  important  part  in  the  military  campaigns  of  the  west.  Its 
weapons  could  break  a  most  determined  charge,  could  drive  an  enemy  out  from  cover, 
and  demoralize  the  foe.  At  times,  it  was  the  only  weapon  capable  of  preventing  the 
Indians  from  over  running  a  post  or  wagon  train.  Artillery  proved  an  important  asset  to 

1  T 

the  western  military  effort.” 

While  the  breech-loading  Hotchkiss  was  a  new  addition  to  the  US  Cavalry, 
Nelson  Miles  (American  soldier  who  served  in  the  American  Civil  War,  Indian  Wars, 
Spanish- American  War,  and  later  served  as  the  Commanding  General  of  the  United 
States  Anny  and  recipient  of  the  Medal  of  Honor)  had  used  the  Napoleon  gun  against  the 
Sioux  and  Northern  Cheyennes  at  Wolf  Mountains,  Montana.  During  one  particular 
engagement,  this  weapon  proved  most  critical  and  forced  the  surrender  of  many  of  the 
tribesmen.  The  gun  with  its  wooden  carriage  and  limber  weighed  3,200  pounds  and  was 
drawn  by  six  mules.  It  delivered  explosive  shells  with  pronounced  effect  against  targets 
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as  far  off  as  1,700  hundred  yards,  and  its  principal  benefit  lay  in  its  capability  to  vary  its 
trajectory  from  flat  to  arching  like  a  howitzer.  Although  prized  during  the  Civil  War  as  an 
effective  anti-personnel  weapon,  the  Napoleon’s  great  weight  and  lack  of 
maneuverability  made  it  a  cumbersome  field  component  on  the  plains  frontier.  Because 
of  space  limitations  posed  by  the  wagon  transportation,  only  twenty-four  of  its  shells 
could  be  with  the  train  and  available  for  use. 14  Yet  when  the  gun  opened  up  its  fire,  as  in 
the  case  at  Bear  Paw,  it  produced  a  deadly  physical  and  psychological  impact  among  the 
Nez  Perce. 


Figure  4.  US  Cavalry  Field  Artillery  Cannon 
Source :  The  Hotchkiss  Ordnance  Company,  LTD,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  War 
Material,  (Factory  Catalog,  circa  1895),  6. 
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Lieutenant  Henry  Romeyn  said  of  the  12-pounder,  “its  boom  told  the  Indians  that 
a  new  element  had  entered  for  their  destruction.”  Describing  the  effect  of  the  fires, 
Romeyn  continued,  “It  was  almost  impossible,  owing  to  the  shape  of  the  ground,  to  bring 
it  to  bear  on  the  pits  now  occupied  by  the  hostiles,  who  took  refuge  in  the  hanks  of  the 
crooked  “coulees”(  a  dry  or  intermittent  stream  valley  or  a  long,  trench-like  gorge)  where 
no  direct  fire  could  be  made  to  reach  and  where  the  shells,  if  burst  over  them,  were 
likewise  liable  to  injure  our  men  on  the  high  ground  behind.  A  dropping  or  mortar  fire 
was,  however,  obtained  by  sinking  the  trail  of  the  gun  in  a  pit  dug  for  it  and  using  a  high 
elevation  with  a  small  charge  of  powder.”  This  allowed  for  effective  fire.  The  cannon 
fire,  however,  must  have  occurred  sparingly  because  of  the  small  number  of  rounds  on 
hand. 

The  artillery  fire  had  an  immediate  impact  among  the  Nez  Perce.  One  horse 
packer  remembered,  “When  that  big  gun  went  off  you  never  heard  such  howling  from 
squaws,  dogs,  and  kids.”  Other  than  this,  there  was  little  response.  The  enemy  Indian 
warriors  fired  only  a  few  shots  in  return.  “They  are  either  short  of  ammunition  or  else  we 
are  too  well  entrenched  for  them  to  waste  ammunition  upon  us,”  wrote  Captain  Snyder. 
Although  the  use  of  artillery  did  not  cause  complete  capitulation,  it  did  prove  effective. 
Now  the  US  Cavalry  leaders  had  to  add  to  the  effectiveness  of  their  weapons  with 
insightful  leadership  and  tactics.  These  leaders  believed  that  the  Nez  Perce  would  not 
surrender  and  felt  that  they  would  “have  to  starve  them  out.  To  charge  them  would  be 
madness.”  Zimmer  recorded  that  despite  “a  good  shelling”  of  their  camp,  the  Nez  Perce 
“are  well  fixed  and  intend  to  wear  us  out.”  That  night  Miles  sent  a  courier  to  Fort  Benton 
with  dispatches. 15  With  the  US  Cavalry’s  superior  weapons,  one  would  expect  them  to 
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have  conquered  the  Nez  Perce  with  relative  ease.  History  proves  this  was  not  the  case. 
Using  innovative  and  elusive  tactics,  the  Nez  Perce  thwarted  the  US  Cavalry’s  ultimate 
victory  for  many  months  and  even  won  certain  engagements  throughout  the  campaign. 
Their  tactical  skill  garnered  the  utmost  respect  from  the  whites  due  to  mastery  of  Native 
American  warfare  and  common  military  principles  such  as,  “Know  your  enemy;  Fight 
them  relentlessly;  don’t  be  scared  -  be  prepared.”16  They  capitalized  on  time  tested 
Native  American  warfare  techniques,  the  origins  of  which  were  developed  in 
Northeastern  forests,  and  included  adaptations  of  their  culture.  Native  American  tactics 
were  highly  sophisticated  and  well  suited  to  the  environment  of  these  Northeastern 
forests.  In  contrast,  the  US  Cavalry  fought  mostly  in  a  reactionary  mode  with  no  solid 
tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures  to  counter  the  Indians.  They  were  forced  to  develop 
and  adapt  their  limited  tactics  as  they  progressed.  Conversely,  throughout  the  Nez  Perce 
campaign  and  even  in  the  face  of  a  technologically  superior  opponent,  Native  American 
tactical  practices  remained  largely  unchanged  while  the  US  military  was  forced  to  change 
and  evolve.  The  native  tactics  were  based  heavily  on  their  experience  hunting  game. 
Regiments  and  marching  orders  were  absent— in  fact,  they  were  completely  useless  in  the 
dense  vegetation  of  the  forests.  Warriors  moved  carefully  in  spread  out  groupings,  and 
kept  their  movements  stealthy. 

The  favored  tactic  of  native  war  chiefs  was  the  raid.  Native  warfare  revolved 
around  intertribal  feuds,  and  warring  tribes  would  put  together  small  groups  to  perform 
lightning  strikes  against  their  enemies,  hence  the  raid.  Warriors  would  move  quietly 
through  the  forest  and  strike  without  warning.  Unlike  the  US  Cavalry,  the  Native 
Americans  fully  incorporated  the  natural  enviromnent  into  their  strategies.  They  used  the 
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cover  of  darkness,  the  confusion  of  storms,  and  the  shelter  of  the  trees  to  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  their  attacks.  Another  common  native  tactic  was  the  ambush.  As  many 
tribes  moved  their  seasonal  settlements  or  sent  hunting  parties  out,  enemy  tribes  would 
set  up  traps  to  strike  at  their  opponents.  During  their  ambushes,  the  natives  used 
variations  in  the  terrain  to  their  advantage.  For  instance,  an  ambush  might  be  set  up  to 
trap  an  enemy  war  party  between  the  raiding  warriors  and  a  fast-moving  stream,  or  a 
cliff,  or  a  steep  hill.  US  Cavalrymen  remarked  on  this  tactic’s  effectiveness  and  were 
impressed  with  the  low-casualty  rate  of  Native  Americans  in  this  form  of  combat.  Once  a 
lightning  raid  was  executed,  the  attackers  would  retreat,  and  when  an  ambush  took  place, 
the  attackers  often  left  with  prisoners  rather  than  wiping  out  the  enemy  entirely.  The 
natives  never  marched  in  regiments,  but  rather  preferred  to  focus  their  tactics  on 
individuals. 17  Their  tactics  were  solid  and  made  them  a  formidable  foe  even  in  the  face  of 
superior  opponents.  Their  war  fighting  skills  were  truly  impressive,  and  today’s  military 
can  truly  leam  from  them. 

The  modem  US  Army  trains  and  encourages  individual  initiative  among  its 
soldiers;  training  in  the  use  of  natural  terrain  and  the  advantages  of  camouflage.  Soldiers 
are  trained  in  accuracy  of  firearms  rather  than  training  in  volley  fire  or  parade-ground 
maneuvers  as  regular  battle  tactics.  Soldiers  leam  to  work  as  a  team,  protect  each  other, 
and  accomplish  their  objectives  with  a  minimum  of  casualties.  Modern  US  Special 
Forces,  idolized  as  able  to  enter  hostile  areas  undetected,  strike  with  efficiency  and 
accuracy,  and  withdraw  before  the  enemy  can  respond,  are  a  definite  modern  parallel  to 
elite  Native  American  warriors.  Special  Forces  of  today  mimic  early  Native  American 
warriors  with  prized  accuracy  and  stealth  in  combat.  Like  the  Native  Americans,  Special 
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Forces  are  organized  with  sophisticated  tactics,  which  are  well  adapted  to  the  natural 
environment  than  those  of  their  enemy.  Special  Operators  throughout  the  current  GWOT 
and  counterinsurgency  fights  consistently  apply  lessons  learned  from  the  Nez  Perce  and 
American  Indians,  and  in  doing  so,  find  success.  Their  use  of  natural  terrain,  camouflage, 
and  the  cover  of  darkness  are  only  a  few  of  these  tactics. 18  While  modem  Special  Forces 
mimic  the  positive  aspects  of  Native  Americans,  they  also  encounter  significant  tactical 
challenges  similar  to  those  the  US  Cavalry  encountered.  One  such  weakness  is  in  the  area 
of  man  hunting  and  highlights  a  weakness  in  the  US  Cavalry  tactics  and  one  that 
continues  as  a  struggle  today. 

As  discussed  previously  in  this  paper,  the  US  cavalry  had  a  difficult  time  trying  to 
apprehend  the  Nez  Perce,  especially  their  key  leaders.  Key  leaders,  such  as  Chief  Joseph, 
were  a  center  of  gravity  for  the  Nez  Perce  and,  if  caught,  could  have  ended  the  conflict 
much  earlier.  At  the  time,  however,  there  was  no  doctrine  for  any  type  of  man  hunting. 
This  same  dilemma  exists  today.  Modern  Special  Forces  know  from  past  examples,  such 
as  the  Nez  Perce,  that  the  decapitation  of  key  leaders  from  insurgent  and  terrorist 
operations  will  lead  to  quicker  success. 

In  this  arena,  there  is  limited  academic  research  on  how  to  pursue  and  manhunt 
key  persons,  or  to  quote  a  modem  tenn,  persons  of  national  interest  (PONIs).  Using 
“find,  fix,  finish,  exploit,  and  analyze”  as  the  common  steps  to  the  apprehension  of  such 
PONIs,  the  US  military,  more  specifically  Special  Forces,  are  especially  improving  with 
the  “find”  aspect  and  have  set  in  place  plans  to  improve  overall  man  hunting. 19  Contrary 
to  US  Cavalry  leaders  of  old,  modern  leaders  see  the  need  for  this  improvement  and  have 
developed  a  new  Special  Forces  operation  that  is  intended  to  remove  the  people 
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comprising  the  broad  middle  of  the  Ba’athist  underground  in  Iraq.  They  realize  that  the 
only  way  to  win  is  to  go  unconventional.  One  key  US  official  commented,  “we’re  going 
to  have  to  play  their  game  .  .  .  guerrilla  versus  guerrilla  .  .  .  terrorism  versus  terrorism. 
We’ve  got  to  scare  the  Iraqis  into  submission.”'  Adding  actions  to  words,  a  new  Special 
Forces  group,  designated  as  a  special  task  force,  has  been  assembled  from  elite 
organizations.  Its  highest  priority  is  the  neutralization  of  the  Ba’athist  insurgents  by 
capture  or  other  means.  This  revitalized  Special  Forces  mission  is  a  victory  for  the 
military  leadership,  and  displays  a  significant  step  by  the  Pentagon  to  seek  active  and 
secret  help  in  the  war  against  the  Iraqi  insurgency.  From  history’s  lessons,  what  is 
success  is  vital  to  suppressing  the  insurgency  and  accelerating  modem  war  timelines. 

Weapons  and  tactics  will  always  play  a  vital  role  in  the  success  or  failure  in  war. 
While  today’s  US  military  technology  is  progressing  at  lightning  speed,  there  are  still 
many  lessons  to  be  learned  from  simple  wars,  even  wars  on  their  own  continent.  Past 
lessons  show  that  often  adaptive  and  effective  tactics  can  often  defeat  technologically 
superior  weapons.  If  the  US  cavalry  possessed  this  knowledge,  they  would  have 
countered  Nez  Perce  tactics  much  earlier  and  focused  on  not  only  their  specific  skills,  but 
also  their  key  leaders.  Today’s  leaders  do  have  the  right  to  use  lessons  of  the  past,  so  to 
ignore  them  is  irrational.  The  lessons  from  both  the  Nez  Perce  and  US  cavalry  sides,  with 
respect  to  weapons  and  tactics,  both  positive  and  negative,  must  be  leveraged  for  modem 
success  on  the  battlefield.  Today’s  GWOT  and  counterinsurgency  fights  are  too 
important  to  neglect  history’s  lessons.  Failure  is  not  an  option,  and  military  leaders  must 
heed  their  heritage  to  posture  themselves  for  success  and  crush  the  enemy.  The  next 
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chapter  will  discuss  the  significance  of  leadership  in  this  historical  case,  and  more 
importantly  how  it  must  be  applied  today. 
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CHAPTER  4 


LEADERSHIP 

I  never  could  detect  the  shadow  of  a  reason  why  the  color 
of  the  skin  should  impair  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

Oliver  Otis  Howard,  circa  1865,  Howard  and  the  Freedmen1 

Leaders  know  what  they  value.  They  also  recognize  the  importance  of  ethical 
behavior.  The  best  leaders  exhibit  both  their  values  and  their  ethics  in  their  leadership 
style  and  actions.  Leadership  ethics  and  values  should  be  visible  because  one  lives  them 
in  ones  actions  every  single  day.  While  leadership  is  easy  to  explain,  leadership  is  not  so 
easy  to  practice.  Leadership  is  about  behavior  first,  skills  second.  Good  leaders  gain 
followers  chiefly  because  people  trust  and  respect  them,  rather  than  the  skills  they 
possess.  Leadership  is  different  from  management.  Management  relies  more  on  planning, 
organizational,  and  communications  skills.  Leadership  relies  on  management  skills  too, 
but  more  so  on  qualities  such  as  integrity,  honesty,  humility,  courage,  commitment, 
sincerity,  passion,  confidence,  positively,  wisdom,  determination,  compassion,  and 
sensitivity.  Most  people  do  not  seek  to  be  leaders.  In  most  cases  those  who  want  to  be 
leaders  can  develop  leadership  ability. 

Effective  leaders  apply  different  techniques.  Some  leaders  have  one  approach, 
which  is  right  for  some  situations  and  wrong  for  others.  Some  leaders  can  adapt  and  use 
different  leadership  styles  for  given  situations.  No  matter  which  type  of  leadership  style, 
there  is  an  important  work  ethic,  which  needs  to  apply  in  the  day-to-day  interactions,  and 
knowing  the  objectives  and  having  a  plan  how  to  achieve  them.  Additionally,  building  a 
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team  committed  to  achieving  the  objectives  and  helping  each  team  member  to  give  their 
best  efforts  is  essential  to  success. 

Field  Manual  22-100  stresses  that  leaders  must  be  able  to  adjust  their  leadership 
style  to  the  situation  as  well  as  to  their  subordinates.  Leaders  are  not  limited  to  one  style 
in  a  given  situation  and,  with  the  nature  of  the  battlefield  today  and  tomorrow,  being  able 
to  adapt  appropriate  styles  will  influence  soldiers’  success.  Techniques  from  different 
styles  must  motivate  people  and  accomplish  the  mission.  A  leader’s  judgment, 
intelligence,  cultural  awareness,  and  self-control  “play  major  roles  in  helping  you  choose 
the  proper  style  and  the  appropriate  techniques  for  the  task  at  hand.”2  General  Lucian  K. 
Truscott  states: 

The  characteristic  of  leadership,  any  leadership,  necessarily  has  to  have  certain 
decisiveness,  a  certain  confidence.  In  most  cases,  you  will  find  that  decisiveness 
and  confidence  come  from  knowledge  based  on  studies  and  training. 

Chief  Joseph  described  leaders  as  “a  personality  that  reflected  the  hardships  those 

3 

tribes  such  as  the  Nez  Perce  endured  during  contact  with  Western  civilization.” 
Understanding  this  type  of  personality  requires  an  investigation  of  the  Nez  Perce  past. 
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Figure  5.  Chief  Joseph 

Source:  Fee,  Chester  Anders,  Chief  Joseph:  The  Biography  of  a  Great  Indian  (New  York: 
Wilson-Erickson,  1936). 

Heinmot  Tooyalakekt  (Chief  Joseph)  was  born  in  present-day  eastern  Oregon  in 
1841  to  Tu-ya-kas-kas  and  a  Nez  Perce  woman  from  the  Grande  Ronde  Valley.  Tu-ya- 
kas-kas  was  Chief  of  the  Wallamotkin  band,  which  inhabited  seven  villages  in  the  area. 
Tu-ya-kas-kas’ s  village  was  called  In-nan- toe-e-in.  The  tribal  elders  stated  that  he  could 
speak  some  English  and  that  he  was  half  Cayuse  and  half  Nez  Perce.  He  was  given  the 
name  Hinmaton-Yalaktit  (Hin-mah-too-yah-lat-kekt),  which  means  “Thunder  Rolling 
Down  the  Mountain.”  However,  he  was  known  as  Joseph  or  Joseph  the  Younger  because 
a  Catholic  missionary  had  baptized  his  father  Joseph  in  1838.  History  has  lost  the  Indian 
name  of  Chief  Joseph’s  mother,  but  she  was  baptized  by  the  Reverend  H.  H.  Spaulding 
on  14  May  1843,  and  given  the  name  Arenoth. 
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The  marriage  of  Tu-ya-kas-kas  and  Arenoth  produced  four  children.  Their  first 
child  was  a  son  named  Sousouquee,  the  second  was  a  son  named  Heinmot  Tooyalakekt, 
the  third  was  a  son  named  Ollokot,  and  the  fourth  was  a  daughter  named  Ai-ai-tominee. 
From  all  accounts,  Sousouquee  was  taller  and  even  more  handsome  than  his  younger 
brothers;  he  was  killed  in  1865.  Tu-ya-kas-kas  accepted  Christianity  and  had  his  family 
baptized  in  1843.  His  baptismal  name  was  Joseph;  he  was  also  known  as  Old  Joseph.  Tu- 
ya-kas-kas  believed  in  the  old  Nez  Perce  traditions.  After  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
1863,  which  reduced  the  size  of  the  reservation,  Old  Joseph  became  upset  not 
understanding  the  division  of  his  people,  and  took  his  family  to  the  buffalo  country  east 
of  the  Rockies.4 

After  his  father  died  in  1871,  Heinmot  Tooyalakekt,  now  known  as  Young 
Joseph,  was  given  the  chieftainship  of  the  Wallamotkin  band.  Numerous  observers 
described  him  as  a  tall,  straight,  and  handsome  man  with  a  dignified,  quiet  demeanor. 
Young  Joseph  married  a  Nez  Perce  woman  known  as  Wa-win-te-pi-ksat.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Chief  Whisk-tasket,  of  the  Lapwai  area.  In  1865,  they  had  a  daughter  named 
Kap-kap-on-mi.  He  later  married  another  Nez  Perce  woman  by  the  name  of  Springtime 
and  had  a  second  daughter,  who  was  born  at  Tepahlewam  in  1877. 5 

Throughout  his  life,  Joseph  had  a  total  of  four  wives— the  two  already  mentioned 
and  two  others,  I-atu-ton-mi  and  He-yoom-yoyikt.  He  had  a  total  of  nine  children— five 
girls  and  four  boys.  All  except  Kap-kap-on-mi  died  before  the  age  of  two.  Kap-kap-on-mi 
survived  the  Nez  Perce  War  of  1877  and  escaped  to  Canada.  She  later  returned  to  Idaho, 
along  with  thirteen  other  Nez  Perces,  and  changed  her  name  to  Sarah.  On  21  July  1879, 
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Sarah  married  a  Nez  Perce  named  George  Moses.  Sarah  had  no  children,  and  she  never 
saw  her  father  again.6  She  died  some  years  later.  Sarah’s  mother  lived  until  1929. 

Young  Chief  Joseph  succeeded  his  father  as  Chief  of  the  Wallowa  band  of  the 
Nez  Perce.  He  inherited  a  volatile  situation  because  some  Nez  Perce  resisted  the  federal 
government’s  efforts  to  force  them  onto  a  small  Idaho  reservation  one-tenth  the  size  of 
their  native  lands.  In  1877,  after  the  US  army  threatened  to  attack,  Chief  Joseph  and  other 
leaders  began  the  journey  to  the  reservation.  On  a  night  that  Chief  Joseph  was  away  from 
camp,  a  young  Nez  Perce  man  and  his  friends,  avenging  the  killing  of  his  father,  attacked 
and  killed  a  white  settler.  Immediately,  the  cavalry  began  to  pursue  Chief  Joseph  and 
other  Nez  Perce,  and,  although  he  opposed  war,  he  sided  with  the  war  leaders.  In  1873, 
Chief  Joseph  negotiated  with  the  federal  government  to  ensure  his  people  could  stay  on 
their  land  in  the  Wallowa  Valley  as  stipulated  in  1855  and  1863  land  treaties  with  the  US 
government.  However,  in  1877,  the  government  reversed  policy,  and  General  Oliver  O. 
Howard  threatened  to  attack  if  the  Nez  Perce  did  not  relocate  to  an  Idaho  reservation. 
Chief  Joseph  reluctantly  agreed  and  stood  firm  for  peace  and  obedience.  As  for  his 
father’s  sacred  dying  charge,  Chief  Joseph  told  himself  that  he  would  not  sign  any  papers, 
he  would  not  go  of  his  free  will  but  from  compulsion,  and  this  was  his  excuse.  Chief 
Joseph  stated  in  1877,  “I  have  tried  to  save  you  from  suffering  and  sorrow.  Resistance 
means  all  of  that.  We  are  few.  They  are  many.  You  can  see  all  we  have  at  a  glance.  They 
have  food  and  ammunition  in  abundance.  We  must  suffer  great  hardship  and  loss.”7 

Chief  Joseph  was  great  because  he  was  simple  and  honest.  Without  education  or 
special  training,  he  demonstrated  his  ability  to  lead  and  to  fight  when  justice  demanded. 
He  outgeneraled  the  best  and  most  experienced  commanders  in  the  anny  of  the  United 
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States,  although  their  troops  were  well  provisioned,  well  anned,  and  above  all 
unencumbered.  Chief  Joseph  consistently  relied  upon  surprise,  ambush,  and  quick  raids. 
“Before  the  troops  could  react,  a  group  of  warriors  suddenly  sprang  up  from  beneath  the 
crest  of  the  bluff  and  delivered  a  point-blank  volley  into  them.  Some  riders  fell  or  were 
shot  from  their  saddles,  the  momentum  of  the  charge  carrying  their  mounts  to  stumble 
over  the  bluff,”  Private  John  McAlpine  of  Company  D  recalled.8  Del  “Abe”  Jones  noted 
Native  American  history  author  stated:  “Chief  Joseph  was  great  finally,  because  he  never 
boasted  of  his  remarkable  feat.  I  am  proud  of  him,  because  he  was  a  true  American.”9  It 
is  the  general  belief  that  Indians  are  cruel  and  revengeful,  and  surely,  these  people  had 
reason  to  hate  the  people  that  had  driven  them  from  their  homes.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  when 
Joseph  met  visitors  and  travelers  in  the  Park,  some  of  whom  were  women,  he  allowed 
them  to  pass  unharmed,  and  in  at  least  one  instance  let  them  have  horses.  He  told  me  that 
he  gave  strict  orders  to  his  men  not  to  kill  any  women  or  children. 10 

Oliver  Howard  was  bom  in  Leeds,  Maine.  He  attended  North  Yarmouth 
Academy,  was  educated  at  Bowdoin  College,  and  then  later  attended  the  US  Military 
Academy,  graduating  in  1854  as  a  second  lieutenant  of  ordnance.  After  two  years  in  the 
anny,  he  returned  to  civilian  life  as  a  mathematics  instructor  at  West  Point.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  he  was  commissioned  a  Colonel  in  the  3rd  Maine  Infantry.  He 
commanded  a  brigade  at  the  First  Battle  of  Bull  Run  and  then  joined  George  B. 
McClellan’s  Army  of  the  Potomac  for  the  Peninsula  Campaign.  Throughout  his  long 
military  career,  Oliver  Otis  Howard  gained  victory  by  the  force  of  his  own  moral 
convictions  as  often  as  by  force  of  arms.  Born  in  Maine  in  1830,  Howard  received  his 
education  at  Bowdoin  College,  and  then  attended  West  Point,  where  he  became  a 
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mathematics  professor  in  the  mid- 1850.  He  was  on  the  verge  of  switching  careers  to 
become  a  minister  when  the  Civil  War  erupted.  During  the  war,  he  commanded  troops  at 
First  Bull  Run,  Fair  Oaks  (where  severe  wounds  forced  the  amputation  of  his  right  ann), 
Second  Bull  Run,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  and  Gettysburg.11  O.  O.  Howard 
stated  in  1867: 

I  led  the  regiments  forward,  pressing  back  the  enemy  to  and  across  the  old  road 

into  the  camp  which  General  Casey's  division  had  occupied  on  the  Saturday 

previous.  He  was  in  force  here,  and  I  advanced  to  within  30  yards  of  his  line.  At 

this  time  my  horse's  leg  was  broken,  and  on  dismounting,  I  received  a  second 

12 

wound  in  my  right  ann,  which  shattered  the  bone,  disabling  me. 


Figure  6.  Major  General  Oliver  O.  Howard 

Source:  Howard  University,  Homepage;  available  from  http://www.howard.edu;  Internet; 
accessed  on  26  April  2006. 


Even  in  battle  Howard  was  as  much  a  moral  crusader  as  a  warrior,  insisting  that 
his  troops  attend  prayer  and  temperance  meetings.  After  the  war,  he  was  appointed  head 
of  the  Freedman’s  Bureau,  which  was  designed  to  protect  and  assist  the  newly  freed 
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slaves.  In  this  position,  Howard  quickly  earned  the  contempt  of  white  Southerners  and 
many  Northerners  for  his  unapologetic  support  of  black  suffrage  and  his  efforts  to 
distribute  land  to  African-Americans.  “He  was  also  fearlessly  candid  about  expressing  his 
belief  that  the  majority  of  white  Southerners  would  be  happy  to  see  slavery  restored.  He 
even  championed  freedom  and  equality  for  former  slaves  in  his  private  life,  by  working 
to  make  his  elite  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  church  racially  integrated  and  by 
helping  to  found  an  all-black  college  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  was  soon  named 
Howard  University  in  his  honor.”13 

In  1872,  Howard  brought  a  similar  courage  and  sense  of  commitment  to  the 
American  West  when  the  Grant  administration  dispatched  him  to  meet  with  the 
Chiricahua  Apache  leader  Cochise  and  bring  an  end  to  his  decade-long  guerilla  war 
against  American  settlers.  Traveling  almost  alone,  Howard  entered  the  Apache  chiefs 
stronghold  and  secured  a  peace  agreement  by  promising  him  a  reservation  of  his  own 
choosing.  Other  generals  and  public  officials  condemned  what  they  saw  as  the  overly 
generous  terms  of  this  agreement,  but  Howard’s  promise  was  upheld  by  an  executive 
order  that  set  aside  nearly  the  whole  southeastern  corner  of  the  Arizona  Territory  as  a 
Chiricahua  reservation  on  which  Cochise  and  his  people  could  live  with  little  meddling 
from  the  army. 14 

Five  years  later,  in  1877,  Howard  faced  a  different  situation  in  Oregon,  where  he 
was  sent  to  persuade  a  Nez  Perce  band,  led  by  Chief  Joseph,  to  leave  their  homeland  in 
the  Wallowa  Valley  for  the  reservation  assigned  to  them  in  Lapwai,  Idaho.  General  O.O. 
Howard,  the  Christian  soldier,  found  himself  agreeing  with  Joseph  that  his  people  had 
never  signed  a  treaty  giving  up  their  homeland,  but  in  Howard’s  view  this  did  not  change 
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the  fact  that  eastern  Oregon  was  no  longer  a  place  where  Indians  could  roam  free. 

Howard’s  own  opinion,  recorded  in  an  1876  report,  was:  “I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 

take  from  Joseph  and  his  band  of  Nez  Perce  Indians  that  valley  .  .  .  and  possibly  Congress 

can  be  induced  to  let  these  really  peaceable  Indians  have  this  poor  valley  for  their 

own.”15  General  Howard  was  sent  to  move  the  Nez  Perces  to  a  reservation,  no  matter 

what  it  took.  He  did  just  that.  The  ends  justified  the  means.  Howard  told  the  Nez  Perce  in 

effect  that  they  had  no  rights,  and  no  voice  in  the  matter;  they  had  only  to  obey.  Although 

some  of  the  lesser  chiefs  counseled  revolt  without  delay,  Joseph  maintained  his  self- 

control,  seeking  to  calm  his  people,  and  still  groping  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  their 

difficulties.  He  finally  asked  for  thirty  days  time  in  which  to  find  and  dispose  of  their 

stock,  and  this  was  granted.  Emily  FitzGerald  stated: 

There  is  a  big  tent  pitched  on  the  parade  ground,  and  in  and  around  it,  squatted  on 
the  ground,  are  about  a  hundred  Indians  in  the  most  gorgeous  get-ups  you  can 
imagine.  General  Howard  and  his  aides,  the  Indian  Agent,  and  several  of  the 
officers  of  the  post  in  full  uniform  are  inside  talking  with  Joseph.  The  outside  line 
of  Indians  around  the  tent  consists  almost  entirely  of  squaws  and  papooses.16 

After  his  offer  to  purchase  the  valley  was  rejected,  Howard  made  it  clear  that  he 

would  use  force  to  move  the  Nez  Perce  as  he  had  been  commanded.  And  despite  his 

sympathies  for  Joseph’s  band,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  send  his  troops  against  them  when 

Nez  Perce  warriors  killed  several  white  settlers  in  the  area.  Nonetheless,  Howard  never 

lost  sight  of  the  underlying  moral  issue  in  this  confrontation,  and  after  Joseph’s  surrender, 

he  was  outspoken  among  those  officers  who  argued  without  success  that  Joseph’s  band 

should  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  home. 17 

Howard’s  military  career  after  the  Nez  Perce  War  included  serving  as 

superintendent  of  West  Point  for  several  years  and  as  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
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Department  of  the  Platte  and  the  Division  of  the  East.  In  his  later  years  and  after  his 
retirement  from  the  Army  in  1894,  he  wrote  several  books  on  military  and  Indian  affairs, 
including  Nez  Perce  Joseph  (1881),  Autobiography  (1907),  My  Life  and  Experiences 
Among  Hostile  Indians  (1907),  and  Famous  Indian  Chiefs  I  Have  Known  (1908).  Howard 
died  in  1909. 

Chief  Joseph  and  General  O.  O.  Howard  had  different  leadership  techniques,  yet 
both  were  effective.  In  all  accounts  written  on  both  leaders,  they  exhibited  moral  values 
and  used  ethical  decision  making  at  all  times.  At  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  the 
discussion  centered  on  three  effective  leadership  criteria.  First,  know  your  objectives  and 
have  a  plan  how  to  achieve  them.  Second,  building  a  team  committed  to  achieving  the 
objectives.  Third,  help  team  member  to  give  their  best  efforts.  Chief  Joseph  and  the  Nez 
Perce  were  not  only  fighting  for  their  way  of  life,  but  for  their  lives.  They  knew  that  to  be 
successful  they  would  need  to  get  to  the  Canadian  border.  He  beat  Colonel  S.  B.  Gibbons 
with  15  officers,  146  troopers,  and  34  volunteers,  though  with  loss  of  men.  Chief  Joseph 
stampeded  General  Howard’s  horses  and  pack-train,  fought  Colonel  Samuel  Sturgis  on 

the  Yellowstone  River,  losing  many  horses,  and  came  very  near  making  good  his  retreat 

18 

to  Canada.  The  Nez  Perce  thrived  on  a  system  of  teamwork  and  were  very  productive. 

General  Howard,  on  the  other  hand,  knew  what  he  needed  to  accomplish  and  had 
plans  to  achieve  them.  General  Howard’s  success  would  not  threaten  him  or  his  soldier’s 
way  of  life  if  the  Nez  Perce  were  not  stopped  before  crossing  in  Canada.  The  Nez  Perce 
had  more  to  lose  whereas  the  only  effect  on  the  US  cavalry  might  be  promotion  or  quality 
of  life.  General  Howard  was  willing  to  use  everything  he  deemed  necessary  to 
accomplish  his  goal,  even  war.  His  soldiers  were  well  disciplined  and  helped  them  attain 
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a  high  quality  of  teamwork.  Related  to  teamwork,  a  lack  of  trust  is  a  problem  in  many 
workplaces.  If  leaders  never  identified  their  values  in  these  workplaces,  the  mistrust  is 
understandable.  People  do  not  know  what  they  can  expect.  If  leaders  have  identified  and 
shared  their  values,  and  then  live  these  values  daily,  they  will  create  trust.  General 
Howard’s  soldiers  and  Chief  Joseph’s  tribe  members  knew  and  trusted  their  leader  and 
their  leaders’  abilities. 

Many  of  the  same  leadership  skills  Howard  and  Joseph  used  still  apply  in  today’s 
complex  security  environment.  In  Iraq,  Afghanistan,  Korea,  Europe,  across  the  Americas, 
and  across  the  full  spectrum  of  operations,  the  actions  of  individual  Soldiers  and  leaders 
have  had  strategic  consequences.  Today’s  top  US  Army  leadership  recognizes  the  needs 
for  contemporary  leaders  to  be  more  adaptable,  flexible,  and  ready  for  the  array  of 
challenges  ahead.  They  expect  a  new  breed  of  leader— one  more  akin  to  the  pentathlete 
that  is  able  to  rapidly  transition  between  complex  tasks  with  relative  ease. 19 

The  future  environment  will  demand  that  Army  leaders  at  all  levels  be  multi- 
skilled,  innovative,  agile,  and  versatile.  Therefore,  the  Army  is  continuing  to  develop 
training  and  education  systems  to  grow  adaptive  civilian  and  military  leaders  who  are 
comfortable  in  leading  during  times  of  change  and  uncertainty.  Above  all  else,  this  type 
of  leadership  becomes  increasingly  difficult  as  warfare  becomes  more  complex.  In  these 
circumstances,  leaders  must  identify  and  prioritize  their  many  challenges. 

One  example  of  a  current  challenge  facing  leaders  in  Iraq  is  the  “will  of  the 
people.”  Often  the  enemy  in  Iraq  presents  an  ideology  the  populace  embraces.  That 
ideology  evolves  into  a  unique  and  important  weapon  to  be  used  on  the  populace  and 
indirectly  against  the  US.  Influencing  the  population  becomes  a  race  between  the 
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insurgency  and  the  military  to  win  their  support  and  fulfill  their  needs.  During  these 
times,  leadership  is  key,  and  leaders  must  be  able  to  adapt  to  these  non-standard  weapons 
of  war  and  unforeseen  circumstances.  They  must  draw  on  their  wide  range  of  skills  and 
overcome  any  threat.  Another  historical  example  is  this  arena  is  that  of  the  Malaya 
emergency.  During  this  conflict,  insurgents  wanted  free  elections  that  the  British 
colonists  did  not  oversee.  The  British  counteracted  the  insurgence  by  providing  free 
elections  to  the  populace  with  limited  oversight  appealing  to  their  desires  without 
forfeiting  their  stronghold.  Eventually,  the  populace  began  supporting  the  British, 
diffusing  the  situation  and  ridding  the  insurgent  threat.  The  British  in  Malaya  is  one 
example  in  which  the  leadership  innovatively  and  correctly  identified  the  center  of 
gravity  for  the  populace  and  the  insurgency.  With  this  knowledge,  the  British  military 
then  countered  the  insurgency  while  still  appealing  to  the  populace  proving  extremely 
successful  in  the  long-term  outcome. 

In  recent  wars  and  counterinsurgencies,  the  will  of  the  people  played  a  significant 
role.  In  every  case,  measuring  this  will  have  been  an  extreme  challenge.  Linking  this  to 
the  US  cavalry,  the  Nez  Perce  conflict  of  old,  it  is  clear  that  the  will  of  the  Chief  Joseph’s 
people  was  strong  and  much  more  persistent  than  their  enemies.  Chief  Joseph  was 
resilient  and  tried  every  possible  appeal  to  the  federal  authorities  to  return  the  Nez  Perce 
to  the  land  of  their  ancestors.  Chief  Joseph  summed  up  exactly  the  will  of  his  people: 

“All  men  were  made  brothers.  The  earth  is  the  mother  of  all  people,  and  all  people  should 
have  equal  rights  upon  it.  You  might  as  well  expect  the  rivers  to  run  backward  as  that  any 
man  who  was  born  free  should  be  contented  when  penned  up  and  denied  liberty  to  go 
where  he  pleases.”  Howard  failed,  as  a  leader,  to  understand  the  will  of  the  Nez  Perce. 
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In  contrast,  today’s  leaders,  by  understanding  and  knowing  the  will  of  the  people,  will  be 
more  effective  and  save  lives. 

Leaders  today  must  identify  and  address  the  ideologies  of  the  populaces  they  deal 
with  and  properly  address  them.  The  US  cavalry  missed  this  opportunity.  The  Nez  Perce, 
rather  than  ownership,  considered  themselves  as  having  the  right  of  occupancy  to  their 
lands.  With  possession  of  their  lands,  they  maintained  rights  to  defend  it,  levy  fees 
against  intruders,  and  consider  the  creatures  within  their  private  domain.  The  Nez  Perce 
could,  and  did,  grant  or  withhold  to  traders  the  privilege  of  settling  upon,  and  sometimes 
traveling  through  their  land.  Appealing  to  the  Nez  Perce  and  working  for  a  compromise, 
the  US  Cavalry  could  have  appeased  them  and  played  to  their  will  in  order  to  produce  a 
more  effective  solution.  Instead,  they  faced  months  of  their  strong  will  and  prolonged  a 
situation  that  could  have  been  dealt  with  more  swiftly.  Leaders  today  must  not  make 
these  same  mistakes. 

There  seems  to  be  modern  progress  in  this  area  with  both  the  US  and  its  allies. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  understands  the  will  of  the  Iraqi  people  when  he 
stated:  “The  regime  of  Saddam  is  gone,  the  bulk  of  Iraq  is  under  coalition  control,  and  the 
vast  majority  of  Iraqis  are  rejoicing  at  Saddam’s  departure.  We  come  to  Iraq  with  respect 
for  its  citizens,  for  their  great  civilization  and  for  the  religious  faiths,  they  practice.  We 
have  no  ambition  in  Iraq,  except  to  remove  a  threat  and  restore  control  of  that  country  to 
its  own  people.”  President  Bush  stated:  “Don’t  believe  for  one  second  that  these  people 
do  not  want  us  there.  I  have  met  many,  many  people  from  Iraq  that  want  us  there,  and  in  a 

bad  way.  They  say  they  will  never  see  the  freedoms  we  talk  about  but  they  hope  their 

22 

children  will.  We  are  doing  a  good  job  in  Iraq  there  are  good  things  happening.” 
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Consider  this  comment  from  a  soldier  working  among  the  Iraq  people:  “The  greatest  fear 
of  the  man  on  the  street  is  that  the  Americans  will  tire  and  leave.  We  pray  that  they  stay 
and  stay  forever”  is  the  feeling  of  the  vast  majority  but  they  look  both  ways  before  they 
say  it.23 

It  is  vital  that  leaders  understand  that  the  will  of  one  is  not  the  will  of  another. 
Battlefield  leaders  today  and  in  the  future  will  face  unforeseen  challenges  and  resilient 
enemies.  From  history’s  lessons  and  today’s  training,  they  must  constantly  strive  for 
success.  They  must  succeed  for  their  own  soldiers  and  for  the  population  in  the  countries 
within  which  they  serve.  A  failure  in  either  area  will  challenge  mission  success. 
Effectiveness  to  both  sides  will  produce  immediate  and,  more  importantly,  long-term 
success.  This  is  the  goal,  and  modern  leaders  must  not  fail. 

It  can  now  be  easily  seen  that  the  Nez  Perce  and  the  US  cavalry  aspects  of 
leadership,  along  with  weapons  and  tactics  and  logistics,  all  provide  valuable  lessons  for 
today’s  military.  Chapter  5  will  further  examine  how  these  lessons  learned  apply  even 
more  today.  In  doing  so,  the  examination  will  highlight  the  additional  aspects  of  culture, 
will  of  the  people,  and  man-hunting  procedures.  Expanding  on  these  factors,  one  can 
develop  a  greater  understanding  why  the  Anny  often  failed  to  accomplish  its  mission  to 
defeat  hostile  Indians,  but  more  importantly  gain  insight  from  history  on  how  to  better 
prosecute  the  current  GWOT  and  counterinsurgency  operations. 
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CHAPTER  5 


CONCLUSION 

Irregular  Warfare  is  more  intellectual  than  a  bayonet  charge. 

T.  E.  Lawrence,  Lawrence  of  Arabia1 
Superior  thinking  has  always  overwhelmed  superior  force. 

Marine  Corps  Recruiting  Poster 

Like  cancers,  insurgencies  are  seldom  afforded  the  seriousness  they  deserve, 
especially  early  in  the  development  when  they  are  most  vulnerable.  The  tendency  is  to 
deny  or  underestimate  the  threat,  or  to  believe  that  killing  or  capturing  only  a  few  of  the 
most  obvious  rebel  leaders  will  solve  the  problem.  In  fact,  the  problem,  the  heart  of  an 
insurgency,  lies  deeper.  One  must  remember  that  the  insurgent’s  goal  is  to  strike  fear,  not 
anger,  in  the  population.  Fairness  and  justice  have  little  meaning.  Insurgents  try  to 
influence  individuals  causing  them  to  have  difficulty  in  distinguishing  truth  from 
propaganda  or  local  rumor.  In  the  modern  Iraqi  chapter,  the  US  government  has  assumed 
that  as  long  as  the  coalition  provides  basic  services  and  evidence  of  economic  and 
political  progress,  the  Iraqis  would  tolerate  coalition  forces.  This  has  not  proven  true. 
Even  in  areas  where  services  have  been  restored  to  prewar  levels,  resentment  at  outside 
occupation  is  escalating. 

The  first  rule  of  combat  is  to  never  underestimate  ones  enemy.  One  could  easily 
replace  the  word  Iraq  with  Nez  Perce  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  In  the  Nez  Perce  tribe, 
family  and  culture  were  essential  to  their  existence.  An  estimate  of  the  Indian  tribes 
suggests  they  were  willing  to  live  with  the  newcomers  until  relations  were  strained  by 
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continual  immigration  into  their  land,  loss  of  resources,  disease,  and  other  pressures. 
Most  Indians  were  not  considered  to  be  American  citizens  since  they  owed  their  political 
allegiance  to  their  tribe  rather  than  the  United  States;  “The  United  States  sought  to 
achieve  two  goals.  The  first  was  to  open  as  much  western  land  as  possible  to  white 
settlement  with  a  minimum  of  bloodshed.  The  second  was  to  assimilate  Native  American 
peoples  into  American  society.”2  Unfortunately,  these  two  goals  were  not  necessarily 
compatible.  Initially  the  Nez  Perce  welcomed  the  newcomers  but  as  the  steady  stream  of 
immigrants  arrived,  pressures  on  lands  and  resources  began.  Certainly,  there  were 
cultural  differences  between  Indians  and  the  settlers,  but  in  the  beginning  there  existed 
diplomacy,  communication,  and  consideration.  After  time,  settlers  began  to  take  land  the 
US  government  had  offered  but  did  not  own.  The  Nez  Perce  were  faced  with 
encroachment  of  their  lands  and  enforced  their  laws  as  dictated  through  their  traditions 
and  cultural  practices.  In  some  instances,  the  Nez  Perce  actions  were  defensive  and 
aggressive  and  the  US  Government  viewed  this  as  hostile.  Otto  von  Bismark  once  stated 
that  “Fools  say  they  learn  from  experience;  I  prefer  to  leam  from  the  experience  of 

•5 

others.”  Logistics  of  the  Nez  Perce  and  US  cavalry  during  their  conflict  included  the 
aspects  of  food  and  transportation.  The  Nez  Perce  were  very  successful  and  superior  to 
the  US  cavalry  because  they  seasonally  migrated  throughout  their  territory  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  various  resources.  This  technique  was  part  of  their  culture.  The  US 
cavalry,  on  the  other  hand,  were  reliant  on  and  used  domesticated  forms  of  food  for 
sustainment  and  cumbersome  logistics  trains.  Logistics  was  identified  as  the  “center  of 
gravity”  for  the  US  cavalry.  Improper  use  of  mobility  and  the  non-use  of  available 
transportation  methods  such  as  the  rivers  and  railroads  proved  detrimental  to  the  US 
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cavalry.  Currently,  logistics  is  an  area  the  insurgents  take  advantage.  This  is  an  area  the 
US  military  needs  to  learn  from.  The  insurgents  are  effective  in  their  use  of  simple 
logistical  trains,  similar  to  that  of  the  Nez  Perce.  Currently  the  US  military  in  Iraq  is 
learning  to  be  innovative  and  flexible  in  the  transportation  of  logistics. 

Weapons  and  tactics  will  always  play  a  vital  role  in  the  success  or  failure  in  war. 
While  today’s  US  military  technology  is  progressing  at  lightning  speed,  there  are  still 
many  lessons  to  be  learned  from  simple  wars,  even  wars  on  their  own  land.  The  Nez 
Perce  lesson  learned  show  that  often  adaptive  and  effective  tactics  can  defeat 
technologically  superior  weapons.  If  the  US  Cavalry  had  possessed  this  knowledge,  they 
would  have  countered  Nez  Perce  tactics  much  earlier  and  not  focused  on  just  their 
specific  skills.  This  still  holds  true  today.  Modem  insurgents  use  simplistic  weapons  such 
as  the  AK-47,  rocket  propelled  grenades  and  IEDs.  It  takes  the  understanding  of  the 
simple  weapons  to  combat  them  in  ones  quest  to  defeat  them. 

So  what  lessons  can  the  US  military  learn  from  this  experience  in  American 
history,  and  what  steps  can  be  taken  to  prevent  mistakes?  This  paper  identifies  three  areas 
for  continued  emphasis  and  link  history’s  lessons  with  today’s  modern  fight.  These  three 
areas  are:  will  of  the  people,  culture,  and  man  hunting  procedures  and  are  all  related  to 
the  three  major  topics  of  this  paper;  logistics,  weapons  and  tactics,  and  leadership. 

Will  of  the  people  is  now  recognized  as  an  important  aspect  of  war.  How  does  one 
measure  the  “will”  of  the  people?  In  his  State  of  the  Union  Address  20  January  2004, 
President  Bush  states: 

The  whole  world  is  seeing  that  the  car  bombers  and  assassins  are  not  only  fighting 
coalition  forces,  they  are  trying  to  destroy  the  hopes  of  Iraqis,  expressed  in  free 
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elections.  And  the  whole  world  now  knows  that  a  small  group  of  extremists  will 
not  overturn  the  will  of  the  Iraqi  people.4 

Following  “Operation  Anaconda,”  the  recorded  after-action  review  states  that  the 

main  issue  was  the  US  military’s  underestimation  of  the  will  of  the  Taliban  and  A1  Qaeda 

forces.  Will  of  the  people  generates  power,  strength,  and  resistance.  In  many 

counterinsurgency  fights,  such  as  modern  conflicts  with  the  Taliban  and  Iraqi  insurgents, 

the  will  of  the  people  is  considered  a  center  of  gravity.  What  is  significant  about  this? 

Joint  Publication  (JP)  5-0  (Draft),  Doctrine  for  Joint  Planning  Operations,  clearly  states 

the  critical  role  of  center  of  gravity  analysis,  “The  most  important  task  confronting 

campaign  planners  in  this  process  is  being  able  to  identify  friendly  and  adversary 

strategic  centers  of  gravity;  that  is,  the  sources  of  strength,  power,  and  resistance.” 

Locating  the  enemy’s  centers  of  gravity  should  be  the  first  agenda  of  the  strategist. 

Attacking  the  wrong  centers  of  gravity  could  lead  to  enonnous  costs,  human  and 
material.  The  following  research  material  attempts  to  give  war  planners  and 
strategists  adequate  doctrinal  knowledge  on  selecting  the  enemy’s  centers  of 
gravity  that  could  be  applicable  to  both  conventional  or  insurgency  wars.  Today, 
the  concept  of  center  of  gravity  is  discussed  only  in  the  classroom,  seldom  in  the 
war  room. 5 

The  insurgents— whether  they  are  with  terrorist  ringleader  Abu  Musab  al-Zarqawi, 
al  Qaeda,  or  former  Sunni  regime  elements— have  tried  and  failed  to  undennine  Iraq’s  key 
“centers  of  gravity,”  Colonel  Osgood  observed.  According  to  the  Chainnan  of  the  Joint 
Chief  of  Staff,  General  Richard  B.  Myers,  the  first  center  of  gravity  is  the  coalition, 
which  has  remained  firm  and  steadfast;  the  Iraqi  security  forces,  which  have  grown,  both 
in  size  and  capability,  are  the  second;  and  Iraqi  civilians  who  support  the  move  to 
democracy  make  up  the  third.6  If  the  US  army  could  remove  the  terrorists’  base  of 
support,  it  has  to  convince  ordinary  Muslims  that  this  is  a  war  against  terrorists,  not 
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against  Islam.  This  point  seems  obvious,  but  it  is  not  obvious  to  the  average  citizen  in  the 
Middle  East  with  only  religious  and  tribal  education,  who  gets  little  news  except  anti- 
Western  propaganda,  and  are  just  hostile  to  modern  civilization. 

With  respect  to  culture,  it  is  paramount  that  the  US  government  effectively 
reiterates  its  strict  neutrality  on  religious  matters  and  that  it  supports  complete  freedom  of 
worship  for  all  Muslims.  This  will  hopefully  influence  the  people  of  Iraq  that  the 
coalition  is  cognizant  of  their  culture  and  respects  it.  In  studying  behavior,  US  military 
and  political  leaders  should  examine  customs,  material  culture  artifacts,  tools, 
technology,  and  language  both  directly  and  “indirectly.”  To  adopt  this  new  emphasis 
concerning  culture,  the  US  army,  specifically,  power  projection  platfonns  such  as  Fort 
Drum,  New  York,  are  training  many  units  before  deploying.  Replica  cities  are  erected, 
complete  with  road  signs  in  Arabic.  Culture  is  mutually  constructed  through  a  constant 
process  of  social  interaction.  Building  rapport  with  the  local  populace  is  essential.  An 
example  of  this  is  Special  Forces  soldiers  at  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College  are 
learning  how  to  ride  and  pack  military  equipment  and  weapons  on  horses. 
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Figure  7.  How  to  Pack  Equipment  on  Horses 
Source :  Leavenworth  Lamp,  March  2006. 

The  American  military  is  equipped  with  the  most  technically  advanced  weapon 
systems,  yet  it  is  a  lack  of  skill  with  horses  that  caused  them  to  be  ridiculed  in  2001  by 
their  Afghan  counterparts.  For  instance,  knowledge  of  horses  and  mules  as  a  modem  day 
force  multiplier  or  wartime  asset  would  have  given  them  instant  credibility  with  the 
locals.  It  is  two  cultures  working  together— the  high-technology  Western  civilization 
working  symbiotically  with  ancient  Eastern  culture— toward  a  common  goal.  One  solution 
is  that  one  has  to  change  its  understanding  and  approach  to  other  cultures,  one  has  to 
change  its  processes,  adapt  to  new  technologies,  or  may  this  author  suggest  intermingle 
old  technologies  with  the  new.  All  the  while,  one  must  have  an  adaptive  mindset  to  the 
culture,  and  flexible  philosophy  toward  war  fighting. 
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Figure  8.  Special  Force  Team  on  Horseback 
Source :  The  United  States  Army  Special  Operations  Command,  “Afghanistan,”  USASOC 
News  Sendee,  13  June  2002. 


In  an  interview  with  Special  Forces  Operational  Detachment-Alpha  595,  the 

following  statement  indicates  the  value  of  such  knowledge: 

But,  four-  or  three-man  teams  can  move  quickly  can  move  by  horseback.  You 
can't  put  a  tank  on  the  back  of  a  horse.  You  can't  put  helicopters  on  the  back  of  a 
horse.  But  you  can  a  couple  of  skinny  SF  guys  on  the  back  of  horses,  and  we  can 
take  the  fight  to  the  enemy.  So,  I  know  that  lots  of  lives  were  saved.  I  know  that 
an  incredible  amount  of  money  was  saved  in  supporting  12  men  as  opposed  to  a 
thousand-man  task  force  of  armor,  and  artillery,  and  infantry,  and  aviation  assets 
that  would  have  had  to  go,  and  been  used  to  fight  these  guys. 

The  United  States  is  fighting  a  determined,  resourceful,  and  dangerously  adaptive 

enemy.  The  US  military  too  must  be  adaptive.  Enforcing  its  ideologies  upon  a  culture  that 
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is  not  ready,  may  take  years  to  take  hold.  In  reference  to  the  Nez  Perce,  the  will  of  Chief 
Joseph  and  the  Nez  Perce  were  highly  under-rated.  They  were  struggling  for  survival  and 
their  determination  to  maintain  their  culture.  Eventually,  along  with  many  other  factors, 
pressure  from  the  US  military  overtook  their  will  and  decimated  their  center  of  gravity. 
Was  the  US  Army  aware  of  the  culture  of  the  Nez  Perce  or  did  they  simply  outlive  the 
Nez  Perce  by  pushing  them  for  place  to  place?  Was  culture  important?  Yes,  by  respecting 
the  culture  of  the  Nez  Perce,  less  lives,  resources,  and  material  would  have  been  lost.  One 
of  the  better  books  on  the  US  Army's  role  in  counterguerrilla  warfare  against  the  Indians 
and  Native  American  culture  is  Andrew  J.  Birtle’s,  US  Army  Counterinsurgency  and 
Contingency  Operations  Doctrine  1860-1941.  This  book  is  issued  to  all  students  of  the 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  because  of  its  special  emphasis  on  culture  and 
counterinsurgency.  It  includes  some  interesting  and  relevant  sections  entitled  “Indian 
Warfare  and  Military  Thought,”  “US  Army  Counter-guerrilla  Operations  on  the  Western 
Frontier,”  and  “The  Army  and  Indian  Pacification.”  Birtle  describes  one  of  the  few 
manuals  published  during  the  era  on  how  to  operate  on  the  Plains,  The  Prairie  Traveler, 
as  “perhaps  the  single  most  important  work  on  the  conduct  of  frontier  expeditions 
published  under  the  aegis  of  the  War  Department.”7  Captain  Randolph  Marcy’s  The 
Prairie  Traveler  was  a  “how-to”  manual  for  packing,  traveling,  tracking,  and 
bivouacking  on  the  Plains.  More  important,  it  was  also  a  primer  on  fighting  the  Indians. 
He  arrives  at  three  lessons.  First,  over-dispersion  strips  the  counterinsurgent  force  of 
initiative,  increases  its  vulnerability,  and  saps  its  morale.  Secondly,  mobility  is 
imperative,  and  mule  mounted-infantry  was  one  way  to  increase  mobility.  Employing 
mobile  mounted  forces  at  night  is  the  best  way  to  counter  an  elusive  guerrilla  force  and 
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employ  surprise  to  the  enemy  at  dawn.  The  Prairie  Traveler  conveys  one  central  message 
that  is  still  salient  and  gennane  today:  it  urges  soldiers  to  be  adaptive  by  coupling 
conventional  discipline  with  the  self-reliance,  individuality,  rapid  mobility  of  the 
insurgent  and  know  the  enemy’s  culture. 

Army  Special  Forces  have  been  operating  in  northern  Afghanistan  to  coordinate 
with  the  Northern  Alliance,  a  coalition  comprised  primarily  of  ethnic  Uzbeks  and  Tajiks. 
This  alliance  has  proved  to  be  invaluable.  The  US  cavalry  extensively  used  Indian  Scouts 
during  the  19th  century.  They  had  the  ability  to  track,  find  water,  and  most  importantly 
they  knew  the  terrain  and  enemy.  They  knew  the  tactics,  techniques,  and  procedure  the 
opposing  tribe  used  but  only  because  these  Indian  Scouts  were  specifically  chosen 
because  they  knew  the  current  enemy.  Not  any  Indian  Scouts  would  do.  They  were 
familiar  with  the  weapons  system  Indians  used  and  their  capabilities.  Often  times  they 
would  give  advise  to  military  leaders,  only  to  have  their  advice  dismissed.  For  example, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  George  A.  Custer  was  warned  numerous  times  by  his  Indian  Scouts, 
much  to  his  chagrin.  They  knew  their  culture.  However  mistakes  were  made;  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Custer  hired  Indian  Scouts  that  were  Crow  and  Rhee.  They  came  from  Arizona 
and  Texas.  Their  ability  to  perfonn  the  task  of  scout  was  greatly  degraded  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  came  from  a  different  culture.  Culture  is  a  “mental  blueprint”  a  shared,  learned, 
symbolic  system  of  values,  beliefs,  and  attitudes  that  shapes  and  influences  perception 
and  behavior.  Many  Americans  viewed  Indian  scouts  as  traitors  and  not  well  liked. 
Additionally,  American  trader  such  as  the  famous  Jim  Bridger,  Wild  Bill  Cody,  and 
others  were  also  used  as  scouts  because  of  their  wide-ranging  knowledge  of  the  Native 
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Americans.  The  modern  day  warrior  must  not  make  the  same  mistake.  The  Iraq  people 
have  many  different  cultures  as  well,  not  similar. 

The  US  government  has  no  academic  research  on  how  to  pursue  PONIs.  Using 
“find,  fix,  finish,  exploit  and  analyze”  as  the  common  steps  to  the  apprehension  of  such 
PONIs,  the  US  government  is  not  very  proficient  job  with  the  “find.” 

There  are  many  reasons  for  such  inability.  First,  legal  political  constraints  limit 
freedom  of  action.  Additionally,  there  are  other  factors  that  impede  success.  No  single 
organization  exists  as  the  single  point  of  contact.  No  coordinated  target  list  of  PONIs 
exists  between  interagency  partners.  In  the  1870s,  communications  technology  was  very 
limited.  There  was  not  a  coordinated  target  list;  this  problem  still  exists  today.  Different 
agencies  have  different  target  lists  reducing  effectiveness  and  to  “find”  the  PONIs.  Two 
Special  Operations  Officers,  Major  Steve  Marks  and  Major  Mat  Nilson,  attended  the 
Naval  Post  Graduate  School  where  they  researched  resolutions  to  these  existing 
challenges.  Their  observations  follow.  After  a  great  deal  of  coordination  and  several 
conferences  with  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigations, 
Scotland  Yard,  and  the  British  Special  Air  Service,  they  followed  a  line  of  investigation 
that  suggests  the  following  steps.  First,  we  must  move  from  a  (to  use  a  sports  analogy) 
zone  defense  to  a  man  to  man.  Subject  matter  experts  are  essential  and  must  have  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  PONIs.  General  O.  O.  Howard  of  the  US  Cavalry  did  know  of 

Chief  Joseph,  yet  he  lacked  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  background.  People  in  a  society 

8 

live  and  think  in  ways  that  form  definite  patterns. 

The  focus  of  this  work  examined  lessons  learned  in  a  historical  case  study  from 
the  Nez  Perce.  It  has  clearly  answered  the  question  of  whether  the  US  military,  in  today’s 
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counterinsurgency  and  GWOT  operations,  can  learn  valuable  lessons  from  the  Nez  Perce- 
US  cavalry  conflicts  of  the  past?  Logistics,  transportation  and  leadership  are  all- 
important,  but  the  most  damaging  evidence  points  to  the  facts  that  the  US  military 
performed  an  inadequate  examination  of  the  will  of  the  people,  culture-alliances,  and  man 
hunting.  Studying  the  Nez  Perce,  as  one  of  the  last  holdouts,  and  who  stood  in  the  way  of 
US  western  expansion,  helps  one  develop  a  greater  understanding  for  why  the  Anny 
often  failed  to  accomplish  its  mission  to  defeat  hostile  Indians.  Secondly,  examining  past 
battles,  engagements,  and  campaigns  such  as  the  Nez  Perce  can  benefit  its  success  in 
future  wars,  such  as  the  current  action  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  Today’s  leaders  do  have 
access  to  lessons  of  the  past,  so  to  disregard  them  is  foolish.  The  lessons  from  both  the 
Nez  Perce  and  US  Cavalry  sides,  with  respect  to  weapons  and  tactics,  both  positive  and 
negative,  must  be  leveraged  for  modem  success  on  the  battlefield.  Today’s  GWOT  and 
counterinsurgency  fights  are  too  important  to  neglect  history’s  lessons.  Failure  is  not  an 
option  and  military  leaders  must  heed  such  lessons  to  posture  themselves  for  success  and 
crush  the  enemy.  Many  of  these  same  tactics  now  plague  the  US  in  its  unconventional 
fight  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  Many  of  the  same  tactics  the  US  military  used  over  a 
century  ago  continue  to  be  useful  against  unconventional  forces.  In  the  ongoing  GWOT 
and  extended  operations,  the  US  must  use  every  available  source  of  study  and  historical 
lessons  in  search  of  ways  to  better  its  success.  The  study  of  the  Nez  Perce  conflict 
provides  some  of  those  learned  lessons  and  answers  possible  to  today’s  fight  and  help 
modern  leaders  in  mission  accomplishment.  Linking  the  past  to  the  present  is  the  key  to 
historical  studies,  and  there  is  no  more  important  time  than  now  when  our  nation  is  at  war 
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